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eee AN D here’s a winter dish to make any 


man’s mouth water... Sauerkraut and Swift’s 
Premium Frankfurts. For these Premium Frankfurts 
are the last word in frankfurt cookery . . . a tempting 


combination of selected meats and spices carefully 
blended to give just the right flavor. Tender 
and juicy, you'll find Swift’s Premium 
Frankfurts add new zest to this old 
favorite. . . . Try it. 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 
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WILLIAM GREEN, Editor 


VoL, 41 Noe 7 


JULY 1934: 


HE report of the Director of the International Labor Organi- 
"T estion to the Eighteenth Session of the International Labor Con- 
ference which met in Geneva June 4, stresses the social conse- 
quences of unemployment. The three largest industrial countries 
alone have a total of over 15 millons unemployed—z millions in 
Great Britain, 314 millions in Germany, and 10 millions in the United 
States. The cumulative effect of years of unemployment and low in- 
comes is seen by the following: 
In Poland of 152,295 school children coming from families of 
unemployed, 2,730 had no breakfast, 1,150 no 
Unemployment— dinner at home, and 2,690 no midday meal. 
4 World Wide About 70 per cent of these children were given 
Problem milk, bread, and sometimes a meat ration 4 times a 
week by the schools. For as high as 30 per cent 
the school meals prevented starvation. Eighty per cent of their chil- 
dren could not attend school for lack of clothing, according to a study 
of the unemployed families in the Silesian mines of Lodz textile 
district. 
In Austria, at Wilhelmsburg, 83 per cent, and in Vienna 57 per 
cent of the children of the unemployed were under weight. In the 
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industrial districts of lower Austria a medical inquiry showed the 
health of 75 per cent of the children examined was definitely bad. 
In Great Britain unemployment has resulted in insufficient cloth- 
ing and food, bad housing conditions, and a high sickness rate. 
In the summer of 1933 it was estimated there were 6,000,000 
children in the United States whose food was inadequate. 
Nervousness among children has increased markedly in Ger- 
many due mainly to overcrowded homes and inadequate sleeping 
provision. 
The Director, Mr. Butler, concludes: 


As a whole, the information collected by the International 
Labor Office shows that the present economic crisis has almost 
everywhere produced such a reduction in conditions of life that there 
is a grave danger that millions of children will not be able to grow 
up under normal conditions of health. 


Another significant world-wide tendency Mr. Butler points out: 


Moreover, a comparison between the growth of production and 
the growth of employment indicates in several countries that the 
reabsorption of the unemployed is not taking place as rapidly as the 
restoration of normal output. If this disparity continues, the con- 
sequence will be that even when industry has recovered its normal 
level, there will still be large numbers of workers unable to find em- 
ployment. As was suggested in last year’s report, the process of 
technical improvement has not been arrested by the crisis. On the 
contrary, the incentive to reduce costs by introducing economies of 
labor wherever possible has been accentuated by the difficulties in 
which every manufacturer has found himself. It may therefore be 
expected that in many countries it will be possible to produce, say, 
the same quantities as in 1928 by employing a considerably smaller 
labor force. Even where a growing population and a rising stand- 
ard of living involve an increase of production, it still remains prob- 
able that the general volume of unemployment will be larger than it 
was in that year. It seems unlikely that the demand for labor will 
have expanded sufficiently fast to counterbalance the effects of labor- 
saving technique and the increase in the working population. 


Two proposals to meet unemployment problems are to be sub- 
mitted to the Conference. The first is the 40-hour week which by 
reducing individual hours would create more employment. The 
second, unemployment relief, will be before the Conference in the 
form of a Draft Convention. In addition, for the first time, the 
possibility of international regulations to enable a worker to trans- 
fer his social insurance rights to another country when he changes 
residence. 
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Thirdly, the International Labor Organization will submit a 
report on public works on a scale large enough to supply immediate 
employment to large numbers of unemployed. 

The effect of general discussion of such unemployment provi- 
sions by many countries with a general effort to establish construc- 
tive and uniform protective standards will do much to raise world 
standards and eliminate unfair bases of competition in commerce 
between nations. 

The joint resolution adopted by Congress provides the United 
States shall take its place in this constructive work. 


Outsiders Labor organizations are a folk movement which began 

with the practice of selling labor power for hire. Employ- 
ers of all time have opposed organization in order to keep wages low 
that their profits might be higher. Down the ages we can trace the 
struggle of workers, first for freedom of contract, and then for a 
little more income, a little more leisure, a little more safety, for a 
right to voice in determining conditions under which they work. 
Sometimes the trail is marked with blood and always with suffering, 
but slowly the movement ceases to be a conspiracy against property 
and society and becomes an accepted institution with a legal status 
but poorly defined rights. Employers have had the advantage of the 
protection which. government provides for property while wage 
earners, whose capital is their labor power, have not secured legal 
protection for their intangible assets. Recognition so far estab- 
lished has been secured mainly by economic power with occasional 
uprisings. A better living for wage earners has been achieved despite 
opposition of employers. The union or the threat of the union has 
been the main agency for labor progress. 

In the United States the methods of fighting labor organiza- 
tions have been efforts to outlaw the union, to crush it by lockouts 
and discrimination against union members, the spy system, the pro-. 
fessional strike breakers, the yellow dog contract, and now by the 
more refined, modern practice of super-imposing a company union 
as a gesture of industrial self-government. The company would deal 
only with its own employees—that is, those whose jobs they control. 
The company union developed rapidly during the post-war period, 
replacing the open shop movement against unions which had ex- 
panded when the war administration checked warfare against unions. 
Highly trained personnel relations men were put in charge of de- 
veloping “employee representation plans” along lines approved by 
employers. Often the personnel men were corporation executives. 
For the purpose of having a clearing house on this experience the 
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personnel executives of the largest corporations maintaining com- 
pany unions established the Conference Committee where methods 
were discussed and changes decided on. This group was influential 
in the American Management Association, the technical and profes- 
sional societies, and has a powerful influence in decisions affecting 
the field of personnel research—formerly called labor problems. 

As soon as the National Recovery Act was signed the promoters 
of company unions renewed their efforts and there was a mushroom 
growth of employee representation plans. In a two-day conference 
on Long Island last October the company union proponents dis- 
cussed their problems and methods. The movement began aggres- 
sively in opposition to the enforcement of Section-7a. 

Opposition to unions grew stronger, the National Labor Board 
was defied in its efforts to enforce law, corporations refused to 
confer or negotiate with ‘‘outsiders’—that is, union executives chosen 
by workers to represent them, because they were free to present and 
argue with a force that would cost an employee his job. 

The steel corporation which objects to union executives ‘who 
have no constant, direct or immediate contact with the employees” 
puts personnel policies of all companies under a vice-president of the 
corporation at a reputed salary of $75,000 a year—a man who 
had no direct or immediate knowledge of labor or production prob- 
lems in any of the mills. The man was selected because he was the 
most competent to do what Steel wants done—which is to build up 
the case for the company unions and develop “employee representa- 
tion’”’ plans which have the appearance of representation for workers 
with control always in the hands of management. When Steel 
and other corporations had cases before the National Labor Board 
they retained the best legal minds money could procure. They fol- 
lowed the good business practice of selecting experts for their coun- 
sel. They were not troubled about their being “outsiders.” But 
when the unions followed the principle of selecting as executives the 
persons most competent to promote the organization and to repre- 
‘sent them in collective bargaining and other occasions when repre- 
sentation was needed, Steel refused to meet with such outsiders. 
While the union is an organization for human justice, it must gain 
its purposes by efficient methods and good business procedures. It 
must have representatives with the freedom and competence to act. 

The union is .needed to develop standards of justice between 
those who hire and those who seek employment; it is needed to raise 
and maintain those material standards of living which will sustain 
mass production; it is needed to elevate the work relationship to a 
level of industrial partnership for those who give essential produc- 
tion service. It must be independent of management while cooperat- 
ing with it. 
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Steel The issue between the steel workers organized in unions of 
the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers, affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, is the right of these workers to 
belong to free labor unions and to select as their representatives 
whomever they think would be most effective in looking after their 
affairs. This position of the workers is reasonable, fair, and in 
accord with accepted principles. Since the dominance of the Steel 
Trust, the industry has been determinedly anti-union, following first 
a policy of straight union opposition and more recently promoting a 
company union—or so-called employee representation plans. 

Steel workers unions had been unable to withstand the anti- 
union policy of the Steel Corporation. From being the strongest 
union in the Federation they had lost ground year by year. Fresh 
courage came with the NRA which grants industries immunity | 
from anti-trust law when a satisfactory code of fair competition is 
submitted to the President, which must guarantee to employees the 
right to organize in unions and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. With this reassurance steel workers 
again turned to unions. 

Disturbed by this union revival, the United States Steel proposed 
to abide by the terms of the Recovery Act but to evade recognition of 
unions or negotiation with union executives. In order to strengthen 
their substitutes for the unions and to make sure they conformed to 
legal requirements, constitutions of company unions have been 
amended so as to eliminate evidences of company control and thus 
to meet the legal requirements and the function of collective bargain- 
ing was for the first time attributed to the company union. 

The steel workers through their union brought charges of dis- 
crimination to the NRA and the National Labor Board, asking 
for an election to determine union strength. The steel executives suc- 
cessfully flouted the law and declared they would retire from business 
before they would meet with union representatives of their workers. 
Unable to secure their legal right to union representation the con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers authorized a strike and fixed the strike date to enforce 
the provisions of the law. 

A committee of steel workers came to Washington to see if any 
adjustments could be made through the Government. The steel 
executives were consulted and their proposal was a plan to strengthen 
company unions. Smarting under injustice, the steel workers repre- 
sentatives met in Pittsburgh in a special convention. Invited to that 
convention, the President of the American Federation of Labor pre- 
sented a proposal for an impartial board with authority to deal with 
labor disputes in the industry, and urged the convention not to let the 
steel industry choose the time for the strike, but to return to Wash- 
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ington to submit this plan to the President. This the convention did, 
demonstrating the discretion and the discipline of the organized labor 
movement. 

During April and May the steel industry increased its output far 
beyond the immediate needs of its customers, in anticipation of higher 
prices. Asa result, production will decline drastically during the next 
six months—some estimate that average production will not exceed 
30 per cent capacity and may fall much below. 

The Steel Workers have asked the President for an impartial 
board to which they can take charges of grievances and through which 
their rights can be maintained. The President will transmit this 
proposal to the executives of the steel industry. 


Basic Planning There are approximately 125,000,000 persons in- 

habiting and using the 2,973,776 square miles con- 
stituting the United States; 10,482,323 are farmers who own or till 
the soil. We rely upon them to produce our food. Until very 
recently each farmer followed his own ideas about his own farm 
area. Each was trying to make a living and lay up reserves for future 
needs. Practically all were under necessity to make their immediate 
gains as high as possible and their need may work directly against the 
best use of the soil and against principles of conservation. As in- 
dividuals we can do nothing about these problems for policies must 
be regional or national in scope. 

The widespread drought in the western central states, affecting 
about a third of our whole area, warns us that if we would escape 
continuing major catastrophies, we as a nation must assume responsi- 
bility for planning the wisest use of farm lands and the administra- 
tion of our plans. There is a direct relation between trees and other 
rainfall and adequate rainfall and subsoil water reserves upon 
which every farmer depends. Very few individual farmers control 
enough land to be any material factor in this conservation problem, 
but collective action will take care of the interests of all. 

To take care of these basic problems of conservation and most 
discriminating use of land resources, we must delegate responsibility 
to our experts. This is in no sense an abdication of freedom but 
a way to free ourselves from problems beyond our capacity and to 
build up insurance against droughts. We are well past the time—if 
there ever was a time—when we can with impunity squandor the 
wealth of our natural resources. In order to escape widespread suf- 
fering, we shall have to learn how to act collectively to promote our 
own best interests. Here as in numerous other fields of human in- 
terest we must learn the principles and technics of working collec- 
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tively. We shall have to face our problems and use without prejudice 
those methods and devices that promise best results. 


In dealing with our natural resources as well as with our human 
resources, planning in the sense of knowing existing conditions, know- 
ing what we want them to be, and how to get the results wanted, is 
the essence of progress or even of continued existence. Organization 
for this basic sort of planning is what we need for conservation of 
natural and human resources. 


Broadcasting An interesting pamphlet, Broadcasting Abroad, sum- 
Abroad marizes practices in foreign countries as to control 

of radio and broadcasting of programs. All degrees 
of control are found, from private to practically official relationship. 
In some countries finances are from taxes imposed by the state on 
receiving sets, which is generally collected through the Postal Ad- 
ministration. In our own country it is interesting to note that the 
$10,000,000 invested by radio companies is more than counter- 
balanced by $100,000,000 invested in receiving apparatus. The 
broadcasting of advertisements is either restricted or altogether 
prohibited in most European countries. 

Control over broadcasting takes various forms. Belgium has 
vested control over all programs in the Belgian National Broadcast- 
ing Institute which consists of a representative of the Postmaster 
General, a chairman, and nine members chosen equally by the King, 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies. Great Britain has a public 
corporation created by a Royal Charter which builds and operates 
British stations. In Italy the right to broadcast is a government 
monopoly. Japan has a Broadcasting Corporation which controls 
and operates the whole service for the country. Switzerland granted 
an exclusive license to a central organization. 

The report on educational programs shows that many countries 
provide for the teaching of languages such as English, Esperanto, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Programs are broadcasted in as many 
languages as a country may need. The French Government broad- 
casts lectures and conferences at the Sorbonne. In Norway lecture 
courses are given by the museums and technical academies. Germany 
uses the raido to instruct teachers, civil servants, etc. 

These illustrations serve to indicate the important educational 
place which the radio has gained in all countries. It is a way of 
greatly extending the area in which the spoken word is effective. The 
radio is primarily an educational tool so no educational endeavor for 
mass groups can afford to neglect its use. . 
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Automobile This issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST features 
Conference the progress of automobile workers in setting up labor 

unions and securing representation through executives 
of their own choosing for the purpose of collective bargaining. Con- 
ditions within the automobile industry as well as the policies of the 
companies were unfavorable to organization prior to the National 
Recovery Act. It was a new industry in which technical and engineer- 
ing practices, employers and employees, were changing with great 
rapidity. Now that the management and financial aspects of the 
major companies are established on a more stable basis, there is 
opportunity to develop standards for Labor and to put greater 
security into their family life. 

The automobile industry is notorious for the enormous fluctua- 
tions in number attached to its payrolls. It has accentuated seasons 
as a method of building up sales without any consideration for what 
layoffs cost automobile workers and their families or what relief costs 
the community. An illusion of high wages in the industry has brought 
each season recurring crowds of new workers to the industry from 
all parts of the country. Even within the past year advertisements 
in Southern papers have brought new applicants for jobs to a commun- 
ity which broke down under its relief load. Detroit is the only 
large city which defaulted on its bonds. 

When the Administration assured wage earners protection in 
exercising the right to union membership, there was a general up- 
rising among the workers. Organizers went into Michigan and 
other automobile centers to assist this effort. The result is told in 
chartering of 107 local automobile workers unions under the banner 
of the American labor movement. 

Flouting the express right of their workers to join unions, writ- 
ten into public law and made a mandatory provision of the code 
which gave them exemption from anti-trust law, automobile com- 
panies tried to intimidate workers by discharging union executives 
and members and by refusing to meet their representatives for the 
purposes of adjusting labor problems. How the workers through 
their unions have stood up against these difficulties and have made 
progress in building up the machinery and practices of collective bar- 
gaining is told in the reports of various unions. It is a stirring 
recital of the power of wage earners—even though they may seem 
but cogs in an assembly line—to bring their grievances to public at- 
tention even to the Chief Executive, and get redress. From being 
seasonal workers without a voice in their work, contract or condi- 
tions under which they work, hired or laid off at the convenience of 
management, the union members have secured agencies through 
which they can do something about their grievances and work prob- 
lems. They can gradually develop the practices and customs of 
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joint conferences between management and workers on all issues 
affecting workers and then enter upon the mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship of union-management cooperation. 

The unions offer the industry a constructive medium for the new 
industrial era that must come. 


The First June 16 marked the first year post of the National Re- 
Year covery Administration. The big fact of the year is the 
establishment of some degree of governmental regulation 
in the major industries of the country, 463 codes have been approved 
whose scales range from such industry-wide agreements as con- 
struction, bituminous coal, electrical codes to those for corn cob 
pipes. Over 90 per cent of industry is now covered by codes. 

Although one year is a brief interval for the inauguration of such 
a tremendous plan we can at least determine the trends in this twelve- 
month experience. This Act declares as its basis the following: To 
remove obstacles to foreign and domestic commerce, and to promote 
general prosperity by furthering organization of industry for pur- 
poses of cooperation between trade groups, united action by labor 
and management to eliminate unfair practices in competition, to 
reach maximum production capacity, to increase consuming power, to 
reduce unemployment, to improve standards of labor, to rehabilitate 
industry and to conserve natural resources. 

The NRA proposed to set up self-government in various 
industries under governmental supervision. In return for accept- 
ance of public control, the industry was granted exemption from anti- 
trust law, a mandatory provision upon whose acceptance approval 
of the code was conditioned was the guarantee to the employees at- 
tached to the industry the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, free from coercion, 
interference, or restraint of their employers. 

This plain intent of the law to promote balance in industry has 
been obscured in administration in a desire to bring many industries 
under codes within a limited time. Bad codes were approved because 
the Administration thought it better to approve what the industry 
would concede rather than delay. However, code compliance ma- 
chinery has been inadequate and workers find that management is 
better organized and more unified than ever before, while there is 
no machinery that maintains their right to free organization. 

On the code authorities—the new governing bodies of indus- 
tries which the Government has set up—only where they were strongly 
organized in trade unions were workers able to get representation 
with authority to know what was happening and with a voice in 
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decisions. In other cases Labor has nominal representation without 
access to all facts, able only to protest after decisions are reached. 

Three millions of workers have found jobs due to the general 
recovery due to the NRA and spending for public works. Wage 
earners incomes have increased $746,000,000 per month. 

Labor believes that the fundamental ideas underlying the 
NRA are sound and hopes that its second year will be marked by 
wiser administrative methods and policies that will make for real 
industrial democracy. As a guide to balanced development within 
industries and between industries, Labor looks to the Recovery Ad- 
ministration for the data and the research necessary for planning that 
will provide jobs for the 10 millions still unemployed at incomes that 
will make possible a return to higher standards of living. 


The Rubber The rubber workers have met the problem of a united 
Council front in an industry that employs craftsmen as well 

as production workers. Sixteen recognized union 
jurisdictions come under the rubber industry in addition to those who 
build tires or fabricate rubber products. The employee joins the 
union having jurisdiction over his department in the industry which 
is represented on the rubber workers council for the plant. Where 


there are two or more small plants in a locality there is only one local 
council, This was the program adopted by a conference of the united 
automobile workers unions and other unions with a membership in 
rubber assembled in Akron on June 4. 

The conferences resulted in a unified program for all the workers 
in the industry. The following organizations were represented: 
United Rubber Workers Federal Labor Unions, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, International Srcthushned of Elec- 
trical Workers, International Union of Operating Engineers, Interna- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Workers, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers; Stenographers, Typists, Book- 
keepers and Assistants; Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International Union of America; In- 
ternational Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; Gas Station Attendants. 

After adopting a constitution under which the national and local 
rubber councils should operate, the conference adopted a proposed 
national agreement which is to be submitted to employers in the in- 


dustry. 
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This proposed agreement contains work rules which, when gen- 
erally put into effect, would do much to wipe out the bases of unfair 
competition. Unjust, unethical work standards will disorganize any 
legitimate industry and force uneconomical practices. The agree- 
ment aims to give wage earners some degree of security by the follow- 
ing requirements: A guaranteed hourly wage, pay for all idle time 
spent in the factory, an unemployment fund from which to pay for 
unemployment exceeding 8 weeks; weekly hours to be reduced to 
24 before lay-offs; seniority. The agreement is intended as the basis 
for the development of constructive relations and cooperation for 
mutual advantage. It is intended also as a basis for equity to wage 
earners by giving them status in the industry. Status implies recog- 
nized rights and obligations. The industry assumes a responsibility 
by adding wage earners to its payrolls. Workers who contribute 
necessary work to production, acquire definite rights by investing 
their time and production ability in the goods or services upon which 
the company ‘depends for good will. Time and production ability 
are the initial investments from which all equities flow. 

We are proud of the progress of the Rubber Workers Unions. 





AUTOMOBILE WORKERS ORGANIZE 


WILuiaM CoLtins 


National Representative of the American Federation of Labor in Detroit, Michigan 


UST a year ago, the American 
Federation of Labor launched 


its campaign of organization in 
Detroit. At the first meeting called 
in answer to the appeal of the auto- 
mobile workers to help remedy the 
evils that had grown up under the 
determined open shop plan of auto- 
mobile and automotive parts manu- 
facturers, the American Federation 
of Labor outlined a plan of organi- 
zation which is still the plan it fol- 
lows. That plan of organization 
which was put before Detroit work- 
ers was: 


Plan of Organization 


1. Each industrial plant engaged 
in the manufacture of automobiles 
and the assembling of parts into com- 
pleted automobiles, shall be the unit 
of organization. Each plant will be 
organized into a federal labor Union 
under a charter granted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

2. Application blanks will be fur- 
nished each worker, that must be 
made out and filed with the union. 
A receipt is attached with a number 
that will correspond with the original 
application blank. As soon as the 
workers employed in each automobile 
plant have been organized into a Fed- 
eral Labor Union, a plan of selecting 
representatives from each department 
will be provided. These representa- 
tives so chosen by the workers must 
be qualified to furnish to the United 
States Government Administration of 


the National Industrial Recovery Act 
all of the facts pertaining to wages, 
hours of labor and working condi- 
tions that prevail in their particular 
branch of the Automobile Industry, 
or in conjunction with those automo- 
bile managements who will meet with 
the chosen representatives and mu- 
tually agree upon a business code of 
fair practices for the Automobile In- 
dustry. 

3. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion of the automobile workers into 
Federal Labor Unions is to secure for 
them the maximum economic benefits 
to which they are entitled under the 
operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. In organizing these 
workers there is no intention to fo- 
ment, foster or encourage strikes. 

The primary purpose of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act is to 
secure increased wages and shorter 
hours of employment for the work- 
ers of the Automobile Industry. 

The National Industrial Recovery 
Act provides penalties against indus- 
trial managements who attempt to in- 
terfere with the rights of the workers 
to organize under this law. 

The door of opportunity to organi- 
zation is open to the worker for the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try. Labor and management must set 
their industrial house in order. 

The United Automobile Workers 
of America, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, stands ready 
to join with the managements of the 
Automobile Industry to work out a 
code of honest business practices that 
will insure to President Roosevelt and 
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his Administration the fullest cooper- 
ation to get the country out of the 
depression. 
WittraM CoLtiins, 
National Representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 


This was not the first attempt to 
organize these workers. But the bit- 
ter opposition of the employers and 
the hopeless situation of the em- 
ployees meant that these attempts 
met with little success. Then, with 
the passage of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the situation 
“changed; the past year has seen a 
growth and development of unions 
in the entire automobile industry 
never surpassed in any other indus- 
try. Within a year unions have not 
only been formed in the principal au- 
tomobile and automotive parts plants, 
but they have made progress which 
has ordinarily taken older established 
unions years. 

Automobile and automotive parts 
manufacturers have been proud of 
their so-called open shop policy. Open 
shop meant, of course, the closed shop 
—closed to union labor. Until the 
past year it has been almost impos- 
sible for a union man to work in any 
of the major plants, if his union af- 
filiation were known. Even the adop- 
tion of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act did not change the employers’ 
attitude toward unions, nor their de- 
termination to maintain their former 
policy. Every kind of propaganda 
against unions was at once brought 
into play by the companies; the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was con- 
stantly and bitterly attacked; com- 
pany unions were formed in all of the 
major companies; employees were 
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forced to join those company unions | 
to keep their jobs; elaborate spy sys- 
tems were built up and men and wom- 
en who joined bona fide unions were 
discharged or in other ways discrimi- 
nated against. These were only some 
of the obstacles which had to be met 
in organizing the automobile indus- 
try. 
Many of the workers themselves, 
as well as the public, had been led 
to believe that unions in the automo- 
bile industry were not necessary. 
Along with opposition of the employ- 
ers to organization has been broad- 
cast propaganda that the automobile 
worker was the highest paid worker 
in the world, that no man made less 
than $5.00 or $6.00 per day, that his 
conditions of work were ideal, that - 
he, therefore, had nothing to gain by 
joining a union. Propaganda of this 
sort brought into the Detroit area 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of workers from all over the United 
States—indeed, from all over the 
world. Those statements were false. 
They told only a very small portion 
of the story. What the manufactur- 
ers did not tell was that the nature 
of the industry is such that men can 
not count on more than six or eight 
months’ work each year, even in good 
years; that the wages paid were not 
high enough to keep the workers and 
their families through the year; that 
conditions of work were inhuman and 
intolerable; that after a few years 
work men were worn out and thrown 
aside to make way for younger and 
less experienced but faster workers. 
Twenty-five years of false propa- 
ganda must be overcome. 

The automobile industry is in many 
ways significant. It was the first to 
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introduce and develop methods of 
mass production and the minute divi- 
sion of labor which are now com- 
mon to so many of our industries. 
This meant the use of machinery for 
repetitive processes; the mass of 
workers no longer needed the skill 
and the training which had been neces- 
sary. The machine demanded only 
speed and accuracy. It reduced men 
and women to human machines; no 
consideration for human endurance or 
human feelings entered into the or- 
ganization of the industry. Speed of 
work has been constantly increased 
until it has become so great that it 
is literally beyond the power of hu- 
man endurance; men break down be- 
cause of the pressure brought upon 
them to keep up with the lines; there 
is not time for a drink of water, or 
to go to the rest rooms. If they stop 
for a drink, as they often say, they 
can not “make out” for the day, so 
great has the speed become. They are 
shouted at and driven by foremen and 
straw bosses. They had worked un- 
der these conditions so long that they 
had come to take them for granted; 
they could see no way out, until at 
last they gained the right to organize. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor for years saw the necessity of 
organization of the automobile work- 
ers, if their working and living con- 
ditions were to be improved. With 
the adoption of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act a spirit of revolt 
against the intolerable conditions in 
the factories sprang up. This has 
been guided and controlled by the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
the form of federal labor unions, di- 
rectly chartered by and affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
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a majority of the automobile workers 
have been organized within the past 
year. During this time, the workers, 
both in the automobile and in the au- 
tomotive parts and equipment plants, 
have developed a very fine spirit of 
organization; they have learned how 
to work together; they are learning 
how to discipline themselves, and how 
to bargain collectively with their man- 
agements in the adjustment of wages, 
hours and other working conditions. 

Organization in the industry pre- 
sents a dramatic story. On one side 
were employers determined that their 
employees should never belong to any- 
thing but company unions. Those em- 
ployers were among the most power- 
ful industrial groups of the entire 
world, with tremendous wealth and 
influence to carry on their fight against 
the unions. On the other side were 
thousands of workers, with determi- 
nation to make known at last their 
years-long complaints, and obtain jus- 
tice, and with confidence that the Ad- 
ministration meant what it said in 
Section 7(a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. All the efforts 
which the managements could put 
forth have not been able to stop the 
movement into the unions. 

The companies believed that, by 
the discharge of union leaders, they 
could prevent organization in bona 
fide unions. This led to the unjust 
discharge of many men and women 
with long and honorable service rec- 
ords in the various plants, whose only 
crime had been to join and to work for 
the union. These cases of discrimina- 
tion were taken up first with the Re- 
gional Labor Boards, the machinery 
set up by the Administration to handle 
such violations of Section 7(a). In 
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all parts of the country union officials 
and discharged union members ap- 
peared before these Boards, confident 
that the reinstatement of the men and 
women would be at once secured. In 
many cases the Boards did order re- 
instatement of the discharged em- 
ployees. The companies refused to 
comply with those orders. They re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority 
of the Regional Labor Boards and 
to abide by the decisions of those 
Boards, just as they refused to fulfil 
the provisions of the law. 

At the same time, while the unions 
were attempting to settle discrimina- 
tion cases through the Regional La- 
bor Boards, every effort was being 
made to establish negotiations with 
the managements, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. In all this the 
unions proceeded in accordance with 
the law. ‘Time after time they re- 
quested conferences with the manage- 
ments in order that they might bar- 
gain collectively. In February, 1934, 
a demand for a 20 per cent wage in- 
crease was made in every organized 
automobile plant in the country. This 
concerted demand shows what pro- 
gress had been made in drawing the 
unions together. Despite this evi- 
dence of union strength, however, the 
companies refused to meet union rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of dis- 
cussing problems common to employer 
and employee. It was apparent that 
the unions were unable to establish 
collective bargaining, and that the 
companies had no intention of abiding 
by the decisions of the Regional Labor 
Boards. Then the unions all took 
strike votes. They were ready, as a 
last resort, to use this means of se- 
curing justice. Strike action was post- 


poned, however, until the case could 
be acted upon by the National Labor 
Board. 

The workers appealed their case 
to the National Labor Board in 
Washington. Evidence of the failure 
of the companies to meet union rep- 
resentatives, as they were required by 
the law to do, was submitted to the 
National Labor Board. Men and 
women who had been unjustly dis- 
charged went to Washington to tell 
their stories to the Board, with every 
belief that that Board had authority 
to act, and that the employers would 
be forced to accept and comply with 
the decisions of the Board. In all 
good faith, those men and women ap- 
peared before the National Labor 
Board, presented tlteir cases, and 
asked the Board for redress. Again, 
the employers refused, as they had 
in the case of the Regional Labor 
Board, to recognize the Board. 

It appeared that strike action would 
be necessary, and a date for the strike 
was fixed. The entire nation became 
conscious of the critical situation ex- 
isting in the automobile industry. A 
strike in that industry would almost 
certainly have spread to other indus- 
tries. While the case was being con- 
sidered by the National Labor Board, 
and before that Board could render 
its decision, the Administrator, on his 
own volition, took the controversy to 
the President. President Roosevelt 
saw the seriousness of the situation 
and asked representatives of both the 
employers and the unions to meet with 
him in Washington in an attempt to 
find-some method of settlement of the 
difficulties, without resort to strike. 

As a matter of patriotic duty, the 
workers responded to the President’s 
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call. The result was the White House 
conference and the President’s set- 
tlement of March 25, 1934. This set- 
tlement was, by no means, satisfac- 
tory to the unions. Nevertheless, 
union representatives looked upon it 
as their patriotic duty to accept the 
settlement, since it was the direct re- 
quest of President Roosevelt that they 
should do so; it was accepted upon 
the assurance of the President that it 
was the best way out of a situation 
which might very well prove serious, 
not only to the automobile industry, 


but to the country as a whole, and ; 


which might retard the entire recov- 
ery program. Acting upon these 
patriotic and unselfish motives, there- 
fore, the automobile workers ac- 
cepted the President’s Agreement, 
which provided that: 


1. The employers agree to bargain 
collectively with the freely chosen 
representatives of groups and not to 
discriminate in any way against any 
employee on the ground of his union 
labor affiliations. 

2. If there be more than one group, 
each bargaining committee shall have 
total membership pro rata to the num- 
ber of men each member represents. 

3. NRA to set up within twenty- 
four hours a board, responsible to the 
President of the United States, to sit 
in Detroit to pass on all questions of 
representation, discharge and dis- 
crimination. Decision of the Board 
shall be final and binding upon em- 
ployer and employees. Such a board 
to have access to all payrolls and to 
all lists of claimed employee repre- 
sentation and such board will be com- 
posed of 

(a) A labor representative 

(b) An industry representative 

(c) A neutral 
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In cases where no lists of employees 
claiming to be represented have been 
disclosed to the employer, there shall 
be no basis for a claim of discrimina- 
tion. No such disclosure in a par- 
ticular case shall be made without 
specific direction of the President. 

4. The government makes it clear 
that it favors no particular union or 
particular form of employee organi- 
zation or representation. The gov- 
ernment’s only duty is to secure abso- 
lute and uninfluenced freedom of 
choice without coercion, restraint, or 
intimidation from any source. 

5. The industry understands that 
in reduction or increase of force, such 
human relationships as married men 
with families shall come first and then 
seniority, individual skill and efficient 
service. After those factors have been 
considered, no greater proportion of 
outside union employees similarly sit- 
uated shall be laid off than of other 
employees. By outside union em- 
payers is understood a paid-up mem- 

er in good standing, or anyone le- 


gally obligated to pay up. An appeal 

shall lie in case of dispute on princi- 

~e of paragraph 5 to the Board of 
ree. 


As a result of this settlement, the 
Automobile Labor Board was set up 
in Detroit on March 28, 1934. The 
unions have cooperated in every pos- 
sible way with this Board, and with 
the efforts of the Board to set up ma- 
chinery for real collective bargain- 
ing. In this the Board has been par- 
tially successful. On April 30, 1934, 
in the effort to institute collective bar- 
gaining, after all efforts of the unions 
to bargain with individual plant man- 
agers had failed and while the Fisher 
Body union in Cleveland was out on 
strike over refusal of the company 
to negotiate, the Board, upon the re- 
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quest and insistence of the representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, arranged a conference between 
the national representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
presidents of seven unions in Fisher 
Body plants in various parts of the 
country, and the executives of the 
Fisher Body Corporation. During 
the three days of conferences, there 
were detailed discussions on wages 
and working conditions in the Fisher 
Body plants. This was actual recog- 
nition of the unions concerned, as the 
executives met union presidents and 
organizers in their respective capaci- 
ties, notwithstanding the fact that 
just 36 hours before meetings were 
promised, Alfred P. Sloan, President 
of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, made a public statement to the 
effect that the American Federation 


of Labor would never be recognized. 
At the end of the general conferences, 
meetings were arranged between in- 
dividual Fisher Body unions and the 


Fisher Body executives. Such con- 
ferences have been held in Flint, Pon- 
tiac, Detroit and Janesville. 

The great progress in union devel- 
opment in the automobile industry has 
not been accomplished without strikes. 
The principal strikes have been those 
in the Fisher Body plant in Cleveland; 
Fisher Body Plant No. 1 in Flint, 
Michigan; the Fisher Body Chevro- 
let plant in St. Louis; the Fisher Body 
plant in Kansas City; and the Fisher 
Body plant in Tarrytown, New York; 
the strike in the Nash plants in Ra- 
cine, Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; and that in the Electric Auto- 
Lite plant and two other smaller 
companies in Toledo, Ohio. Alli of 
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these strikes have resulted in substan- 
tial gains to the workers. The Cleve- 
land strike was ended upon the under- 
standing that conferences for collec- 
tive bargaining would begin at once. 
The conferences did begin with the 
meetings of April 30 between Fisher 
Body union representatives and the 
executives of the company. The strike 
in Fisher Body No. 1 of Flint was 
ended by an understanding that all 
strikers were to be returned to work 
without prejudice (including those 
whose discharge had been the imme- 
diate cause of the strike), that col- 
lective bargaining would be carried 
on, that company union representa- 
tives would be barred from all meet- 
ings between bona fide union repre- 
sentatives and management, and that . 
all questions which could not be set- 
tled between the union representatives 
and the management would be re- 
ferred to the Automobile Labor 
Board for arbitration. Since the 
strike ended, conferences have pro- 
ceeded between the management of 
Fisher Body Plant No. 1 and the 
union representatives of the union. 
Wage adjustments have been secured 
in a number of cases, and others are 
promised ; some grievances relating to 
working conditions have been ad- 
justed, and there is every possibility 
of further progress along this line in 
the future. 

The Nash strikes resulted in a 10 
per cent wage increase and a very 
substantial form of recognition of the 
union, as well as various other im- 
provements in working conditions. 
The strike in Toledo was settled by a 
signed agreement for a § per cent in- 
crease in wages, recognition of the 
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union and establishment of seniority 
rights. 

There have been many minor 
strikes. But it must be remembered 
that a great deal of progress has 
been made in many companies by 
peaceful means only. Collective bar- 
gaining is now under way in a wide 
variety of both automobile and auto- 
motive parts plants and substantial 
improvements in wages and working 
conditions have developed. The con- 
certed demand of the unions for a 
wage increase in February, and the 
action of the unions since that demand 
was made, both through strikes and 
other methods, have resulted in wage 
increases in a majority of the plants 
of the country, both the main auto- 
mobile plants and the automotive 
parts plants. Due to the unions, wage 
scales are again close to those of 1928. 


In addition, a very considerable 
number of men and women who were 
discharged or laid off for union ac- 
tivities, have been returned to work. 
The Automobile Labor Board has 
also outlined a plan under which lay- 
offs during the slack season shall be 


made. We are now approaching— 
and in some cases are already well in 
—the period of seasonal layoffs. It 
has been customary for the companies 
to lay off and take on men without 
considering either the length of. serv- 
ice of the employees, or their depen- 
dents. ‘The President’s settlement, 
as a result of union demands, changes 
this and makes it necessary for the 
companies to follow a plan in lay- 
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off and rehiring which will give con- 
sideration to both of these items. It 
is only by observance of seniority that 
men are protected in their jobs. This 
is especially important in an indus- 
try so highly seasonal as the auto- 
mobile industry has always been. It 
has been taken for granted that this 
industry is one of great seasonal fluc- 
tuation and nothing has so far been 
done to change this or to assure the 
workers of employment throughout 
the year. It is hoped that the Auto- 
mobile Board will, within the coming 
year, bring about a greater degree of 
stabilization. Men must be assured 
of sufficient work to permit them and 
their families to live decently. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor in Detroit has served and is serv- 
ing as the agent of the unions in all 
parts of the country before the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board and, under Pres- 
ident Green, in guiding the work of 
organization. The success of its plan 
of organization, announced a year 
ago, is best reflected in the National 
Conference of Automobile Unions 
which has been called for June 23-24, 
where 300 or more delegates from 
all parts of the United States will 
meet in Detroit to form a National 
Executive Committee to coordinate 
the work of the unions and to plan a 
labor forward movement for the re- 
mainder of the year, to bring about 
the complete organization of the in- 
dustry. The story of the Detroit 
conference will be told in the next is- 
sue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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E FIND the most success- 

ful method used in bring- 

ing new members into our 
organization is putting before the 
workers at all times some definite pro- 
gram that is of vital importance to 
the majority of them, a program that 
is constructive and in the best inter- 
est of the workers and the manage- 
ment; keeping the interest of the 
workers foremost in showing them 
“In union there is strength.” 

We have from time to time printed 
circulars dealing with the specific 
problems we have had, telling in them 
the achievements that have thus far 
in the specific manner been adjusted. 
I am a very firm believer in advertis- 
ing a good product, to be put before 
the public in as efficient a manner as 
possible and without a doubt the 
cause of unionism is something that 
is a much needed and most desirable 
thing to be advertised with the work- 
ers of the automobile industry. 

We have also stressed fraternal- 
ism, and have kept the interest of the 
union alive by various social activi- 
ties through our Entertainment Com- 
mittee. That is in my estimation one 
of the vital points both in the edu- 
cation and in helping to bring new 
members into the organization. The 
bringing together of the men and 
women in such activities and in plac- 
ing as many as possible in work that 
tends to create a desire on their part 
to make as big a success as possible of 
their undertaking. 

Membership in our organization 
represents three plants devoted to the 
manufacturing of bodies, axles and 
motors and the assembling of cars pro- 


duced by the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. We employ normally 
about 12,000 workers. We have 
chosen two men from each plant, 
along with myself, to act as a negotia- 
tions committee with the manage- 
ment. These committeemen repre- 
sent a very good cross-section of all 
the workers in the three plants. 

In meeting with the management 
we have up to this time shown them 
various grievances, thus far presented 
which are not only beneficial to the 
employees but the management as 
well. Thus we are building up a mu- 
tual confidence that is desired. By 
so doing, they are more than willing 
to meet with us at any time that they 
find it necessary to do so. 

Our success in establishing the 
right of union executives to represent 
the workers in acting for the work- 
ers has been for the most part varied. 
We have, however, succeeded in get- 
ting recognition of our shop stewards 
in their various departments in tak- 
ing up the grievances with their fore- 
men or superintendents. We also 
have a negotiations committee com- 
prised of seven men who take up with 
the management all the major prob- 
lems that confront the workers. Also 
in the problems of the lay-offs which 
at this time are numerous, we are 
working with the Director of Per- 
sonnel in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s Agreement of March 25. We 
are experiencing quite some difficulty 
at this time, due to the fact that the 
lay-offs are quite heavy. 

I have appeared before the Na- 
tional Automobile Labor Board here 
in Detroit several times and I am 
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having difficulty in getting the proper 
interpretation of the President’s 
Agreement on the laying off of all 
workers. The Board has interpreted 
it as follows: Such human relations 
as married men with families and of 
long service with the company shall 
be given first consideration. They 
have inserted this clause that in fact 
disrupts all that was accomplished at 
Washington: “Employees whose 
work in the judgment of the manage- 
ment is essential to the operation of 
the plant and production or who have 
received special training or have ex- 
ceptional ability, may be hired or re- 
tained.” The part we are now play- 
ing is trying to get a clarification of 
the statement of the Board. As it 
stands now we are in practically the 
same position as we were before 
March 25. What it amounts to is 
that we are back to the old Merit 
System. 

Our two trips to Washington, first 
before the National Labor Board, 
and the second trip to the President’s 
Conference, brought out to the public 
that the automobile worker was not 
the high paid worker that he was gen- 
erally thought to be. It was also 
brought to light that although it has 
been functioning as a National Board, 
sitting in Washington, its powers were 
limited, and that decisions made were 
not binding on either party. 

Meeting with the President of the 
United States on March 25, a board 
was set up in Detroit with a repre- 
sentative of Labor which had powers 
that were binding on both the Indus- 
try and the workers. That was ac- 
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complished through the efforts of or- 
ganized labor through the agree- 
ment signed by the President. It is 
the opinion of the writer that much 
progress has been made within the 
last nine months by Labor in Detroit 
and other cities where the automobile 
industry is located, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Automobile Indus- 
try has had its set-up for the last 
twenty years. 

It is also in our opinion that much 
has been accomplished along the lines 
of wage increases. We have found 
that through the efforts of organized 
labor in our plant substantial gains 
were effected with wage increases. 
Further, that if labor will continue 
to fight along with the same fighting 
spirit that it has shown in the last six 
months greater strides will be made 
within the ranks of labor before the 
dawn of a new year. 

Weekly earnings of the employees 
have been increased until recently 
through the efforts of the organiza- 
tion. We now, however, are work- 
ing a shorter week, averaging ap- 
proximately seven hours a day and a 
five-day week, which is ideal. Some of 
the departments are working a 30- 
hour week. Our skilled labor runs 
from $1.00 to $1.25 per hour; the 
semi-skilled from 80 cents to 95 cents 
and the base for common labor is 55 
cents and in some jobs the pay is up 
to 65 cents and 70 cents per hour. 


ARTHUR E. GREER, President, 
Hudson Local No. 18312, United 
Automobile Workers Federal 
Labor Union, Detroit, Mich- 


igan. 
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the United Automobile Workers 

No. 18310, which is composed 
of Studebaker employees of South 
Bend, Indiana, was issued in a circu- 
lar distributed at the gates of the 
Studebaker Corporation the latter 
part of last August. Enough members 
were present at the first meeting to 
sign up and ask for a charter from 
the A. F. of L. From that small nu- 
cleus the organization has grown to 
several thousand. Good speakers and 
the proper publicity in our local labor 
paper has been greatly instrumental 
in bringing into the organization 
many new members. We also made 
arrangements whereby an individual 
might signify his intention of joining 
by giving as little as 25 cents toward 
the payment of the initiation fee, in 
part. Many new members joined and 
though the Secretary was swamped 
with additional work the purpose in 
gaining new members was realized. 

We have had a few speakers well 
versed in the problems of labor to 
appear before us but we are contem- 
plating, in the near future, a Speak- 
ers Bureau composed of the various 
unions, under the local Central Labor 
Union. The speakers will constitute 
individuals within the various organ- 
izations who must familiarize them- 
selves with the various problems con- 
fronting Labor. 

We, as an organization, have not, 
as yet, established a collective agree- 
ment except in an indirect manner. 
We have secured revision of factory 
rules where they have seemed to work 
an injustice on the workmen. No 
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agreement has been signed but we 
have been given the assurance by the 
management of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration that they are perfectly will- 
ing to meet with us at all times in 
regard to hours, working conditions, 
etc. They have not tried to foist any 
company union upon us. We believe 
the steps that we have taken have 
been a progression toward the aims 
and aspirations for which organized 
labor has been struggling. Shop or 
departmental grievance committees 
are organized or in the process of or- 
ganization throughout the plants at 
South Bend, Indiana, and we are con- 
fident as time goes on that the United 
Automobile Workers No. 18310 will 
be one of the best functioning organi- 


zations in the country insofar as la- 


boring conditions are concerned. 
There is still much left to be done 
in the settlement of sufficient wage 
schedules that will give employees a 
wage that can be considered as enough 
to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, but we believe that this 
can best be accomplished by a con- 
certed action on the part of all United 
Automobile Workers Unions 
throughout the United States. True 
it is that some individual cases may 
be settled by our local union but be- 
cause of the competitive factor in in- 
dustry and the fact that one company 
does not want to pay higher wages 
than another in a certain wage 
bracket, we suggest that a general 
wage conference of automobile ex- 
ecutives and union executives be called 
by the government to consider a 
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standard of wages for the entire in- 
dustry. To standardize wages, the 
elimination of piece and group work, 
would be necessary and a classifica- 
tion according to skill required would 
be necessary. A general wage in- 
crease is a necessity at this time if 
we are to progress as a nation. 

The effects of the NRA have been 
beneficial in many respects and we 
have received an advance in wages but 
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the prices of commodities and ne- 
cessities have risen so much that the 
purposes of the NRA will be nulli- 
fied unless we can secure another gen- 
eral increase to offset the rising prices. 


Aton A. GREEN, 
Executive Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
18310, South Bend, Indiana. 
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HERE are many methods of 

organizing even the die-hards 

in any industry. I believe our 
Local has tried them all. 

First, the Local must have a set 
of officers that are of good character 
with an unquestionable background. 

A lot of advertising of meetings 
brings people who would not other- 
wise even consider attending. Hand- 
bills passed out at the shop gates have 
always proved an effective means of 
getting members. 

There are many ways of getting a 
man to join a union, but there is no 
way as sure and effective as when his 
fellow-workmen convince him right 
on the job that Labor must be or- 
ganized. 

When the company established a 
company union, we got members by 
the hundreds, but they only joined 
because they didn’t want a company 
union. Most of these members were 
just card-holders and didn’t know 
anything about a union. We have 
found that it is much harder to keep 
members of this kind than to get 
them. The enthusiasm wears off and 
the members quit paying dues. 


It will pay any local to get good 
literature and send it out to all mem- 
bers at intervals. You have got to 
educate them and keep them edu- 
cated. 

Any kind of activity in an organi- 
zation is better than none. Last 
March we started a Death Benefit 
Fund of $50.00 for members who are 
paid up to date. We advertised this 
extensively and had a lot of results 
from it. On June 1 we are going to 
double the amount to $100. We ex- 
pect results out of this also. 

We also have an Entertainment 
Committee that takes care of all do- 
ings outside of union business. This 
committee has started a soft-ball 
team entered in with the Class A 
teams in the city. A dance was given 
by this committee to raise funds for 
the team and enough money was 
raised to buy suits and equipment, 
with enough money left over to 
finance other sports or a free enter- 
tainment for the members. 

We find the more men we appoint 
to different duties the better. A man 
may be intelligent and able, but in- 
active. Give him a little authority 
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or responsibility and he may turn out 
to be a great help in organizing his 
fellow-workers. Pick out the. weak 
departments and then pick out the 
most able men. Ask each to take an 
appointment of some kind and let 
him know that a lot depends on him. 
If he goes to work, he’ll naturally get 
new members and show results, but 
if he doesn’t, someone else can be 
appointed. 

We are getting a Safety Commit- 
tee appointed to turn in all violations 
of safety rules and unsafe jobs. We 
are also starting to send organizing 
literature out to all members and 
non-members. 

Last September about 100 men 
were laid off throughout the plant. 
Most of these men were the active 
members in the organization. It was 
pure discrimination and was proven 
to the satisfaction of the government 
conciliator who was sent in to settle 
the dispute. After the case was laid 
before the officials of the company, 
in the presence of the conciliator, the 
management decided to put every 
man back to work. 

Again in January a complete tool 
room was locked out. About 75 union 
men were involved. This matter was 
taken to the Regional Labor Board 
in Chicago, after this Board was 
given power by the National Labor 
Board to act on the case. Our Execu- 
tive Committee and a committee of 
five executives of the plant were 
called before the Board for a hearing. 
The result of this conference was that 
every union man that was laid off was 
put back to work, with the exception 
of a few who had found other jobs in 
the meantime. 
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Our next encounter with the man- 
agement was over two of our union 
men who were fired for tampering 
with time cards. These men were 
supposedly caught by one of the many 
private detectives that were hired in 
to spy and snoop on the men for the 
purpose of using anything against a 
union man to make a dismissal pos- 
sible. It was a known fact that these 
two men were only looking at their 
own cards at the time they were ac- 
cused of tampering. 

At this time a wage increase was 
one of the major topics so it was de- 
cided upon by the organization that a 
demand be made of the company for 
immediate reinstatement of these men 
and a 20 per cent general increase 
along with a 10 per cent flexible in- 
crease to operators throughout the 
plant who were underpaid in pro- 
portion to other operators. Also a 
written working agreement was pre- 
sented. This was turned down by 
the management, therefore we used 
labor’s old weapon. A strike vote 
was taken. The result was 99 per 
cent for and 1 per cent against a 
strike. This action awakened the 
management to the fact that they 
were dealing with organized labor. 
The president of the company was 
called in and the strike was averted 
by a settlement of the dispute. A 10 
per cent wage increase was granted 
and a verbal agreement was reached 
on other conditions. The two men 
were put back to work with the assur- 
ance that no more snooping would 
take place in the plant. This was ac- 
cepted, although it was far from satis- 
factory to the members. 

Our present trouble is lay-off of 
married women members whose hus- 
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bands are also employed at the plant. 
This has proven a tough problem, as 
there is a great difference of opinion 
among the members on this subject. 
There is proof ‘of discrimination in 
this lay-off, as there were a certain 
favored few that were not affected. 
This case is still under fire, so I can- 
not give the outcome at the present 
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time, but I shall be glad to give infor- 
mation to any Federal Labor Union 
wishing to learn how this matter will 
be settled. 
MatTuew E. Lee, 
Recording Secretary, United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Federal Labor 
Union, No. 18347. 


HUPP MOTOR COMPANY 


bringing men into the union was 
the advantage of collective bar- 
gaining. We have had quite a few 
speakers from different locals to as- 
sist our officers in helping our mem- 
bers to understand union problems. 

We have had more than ordinary 
success in establishing the right of 
union executives to act for the work- 
ers in our union. 

Our collective agreement was se- 
cured by the wage committee, which 
was selected by the members. 

We are so strongly organized that 
we have never had to fight for en- 


Tesi most successful point in 


forcement of the NRA code. Glad to 
report that we met with success in 
bettering the auto code as to hours, 
conditions and wages. 

The code increased the earnings for 
most of us, and since the Auto Code 
first came into effect, weekly earnings 
have been increased in most cases over 
50 per cent. The work week has been 
stabilized. 

Paut E. SMITH, 
Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
18432, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MUSKEGON MOTOR SPECIALTY CO. 


ECAUSE our shop is small we 
B all know one another and we 
have had no trouble in organ- 

izing the workers. 

Our education on union problems is 
taken care of by our organizer, 
Brother Michael Taylor, who speaks 
at our meetings. 

We had some trouble in establish- 
ing the rights of our representatives 
but we succeeded in having them 
recognized by each member of our 
union signing a statement that these 


men were elected to represent them. 

Before our code went into effect we 
were already working a 40-hour week. 
Wage rates for production men were 
from 30 cents an hour to 37% cents; 
non-production up to 50 cents per 
hour. After the code went into effect 
all rates below 40 cents were raised 
to 40 cents. Those above 40 cents 
were not raised at all. 

After our organization started to 
work we asked for a 20 per cent in- 
crease in wages. The company told 
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us they could not afford this but would 
give us a 10 per cent raise. 

On April 30 we handed in written 
demands, to take effect May 7, that 
hour rates of pay be raised to 50 cents 
per hour for common labor, up to 65 
cents per hour for other classes of 
work according to skill; that we work 
straight day work, time and one-half 
for overtime after regular hours; 24 
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cents per hour more for working 
nights. This was granted without any 
trouble. 

This shop is the Muskegon Motor 
Specialty Company, manufacturers of 
cam shafts only. 


LAWRENCE HuMPHREYS, 
Federal Labor Union, No. 19215, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


BRUNN AND COMPANY 


UR organization is very small 
and the firm we work for is 
likewise a small concern and 

has a limited amount of orders. The 
result was that they naturally fought 
against our demands, and when they 
did come to their senses and decided 
to do something they only met us 
about less than half of the way. 

We submitted an agreement to our 
firm for their consideration. To this 
they stalled around for about two 
weeks without any action. Finally we 
decided to refuse to work any more 
overtime until we received some 
action. This brought about immediate 
action from the superintendent, as at 
that time some orders were rush or- 
ders and they stood a chance of can- 
celation if not completed on time. 
While this was going on the wife of 


one of the employers suddenly died. 


and the men felt guilty to press the 
issue at that time, so another week 
elapsed before we got real action. 


The employers called the men to- 
gether and told them point blank that 
they would sign no agreement that 
their better judgment told them not 
to. But they assured the men they 


had no objection to their organizing 
together and that they would meet our 
committee and discuss matters; that 
they would not concede to any outside 
influence and made the men under- 
stand they had used up the biggest 
part of their reserve fund in giving the 
men the work that they could. At this 
time they promised the men to give 
them some kind of an increase and 
they would notify each individual man 
as to his or her new rate. The men, 
being nearly all of the conservative 
type and also men who have long been 
employed with the firm, decided to 
wait for their result of the promise 
and did not force the issue. The re- 
sult was that some men got § cents 
increase, some got only 2 cents and 
others did not get any. After all this 
elapsed the work became slim and 
down to the point where there were 
no more orders on hand; therefore, 
there is nothing more to do now but 
patiently wait for the fall rush season 
that usually comes before the auto 
shows. 

All this naturally would cause some 
members to be satisfied and others un- 
satisfied. The few real union men 
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that have the foresight and cour- 
age to keep our organization together 
are doing all within their power to 
educate the others who are a little lax. 

In our case we called the men 
together in a get-together party and 
had an organizer from the Central 
Labor Council speak, and on the first 
meeting 50 per cent responded. Ap- 
plications were signed, temporary 
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officers were appointed, the charter 
sent for, all in one meeting. The rest 
came in one and two at a time until 
all but one man was enrolled. 


J. MrRANDO, 
Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers’ 
Federal Labor Union, No. 
19276, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 


Tes method we have used to 
_ organize the workers has been 
by personal contact, by calling at 
their homes or meeting the men out- 
side the plant. We are not allowed to 
talk organizing during working hours. 

To educate the workers in union 
problems we hold regular meetings, 
also have had several mass meetings. 
We invited the public to these meet- 
ings and had speakers who could ex- 
plain all about the union and what 
good it would do for the workers. 
We have one serious drawback in our 
plant and that is the company union. 
It has never done us any good, but 
some of the men think it is all right. 
That is one reason why it is hard to 
organize. Others will not join for 


We have not as yet established any 
right of union executives to act for the 
workers in our union. 

We have not secured a. collective 
agreement with the management. 

We have not had any experience 
with code enforcement. 

Since the code has been in effect our 
weekly earnings have been smaller, 
due to reduction in hours. We re- 
ceived a 10 per cent wage increase. 
Our production rate is 65 cents per 
hour, but we can not average that, 
because the production is set too high. 
We work 8 hours a day, 4 days a 
week. 

WituiaM Hotte, 
Recording Secretary, United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ F. L. U., No. 

18794, Lansing, Michigan. 


HEXCEL RADIATOR COMPANY 


fear they will get fired. 

THINK our best argument in 

i bringing workers into the union 

is simply pointing out what we can 

do when we are organized and what 

we can do in the future when all men 
are organized in the industry. 

In our efforts to help workers to 

understand union problems we have 

had the assistance of the district or- 


ganizer and the officers of the Fed- 
erated Trades Council. 

We have been successful in estab- 
lishing the right of our union execu- 
tives to act for the members of this 
union. 

We have also established a collec- 
tive agreement which provides that 
the members of the Automobile Ra- 
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diator Workers Union, employed by 
this company, shall select a shop com- 
mittee and a shop chairman whose 
duty it shall be to see to it that the 
provisions of this agreement are ob- 
served by all parties and who shall be 
recognized by the company through 
the foreman, superintendent or other 
supervisory Official designated by the 
company in taking up any grievance 
any member of their Union employed 
by the company may have. 

In case no satisfactory adjustment 
of any grievance or controversy can 
be reached between the company off- 
cials and the committee, the matter 
shall be referred to the officials of the 
particular union whose members are 
involved who shall meet with the man- 
agement of the company in an effort 
to adjust the matter. Should no 
agreement be reached in that manner, 
the matter is to be referred to the 
Federated Trades Council of Mil- 
waukee, whose officials shall seek an 
adjustment with the management of 
the company. 

If no settlement is reached the con- 
troversy is to be referred to arbitra- 


COLUMBUS AUTO 


IS a little hard to state what 
methods were most successful in 
bringing workers into the union. 

We experienced no trouble. We had 
60 charter members, about half of the 
working force at that time. After 
these members were obligated we ap- 
proached all other employees and 
asked their opinion, and we soon had 
most of them in the Union. I would 
say, as an operator, our success in 
getting the men into the union was 
accomplished, because our foremen 
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tion by each party choosing two repre- 
sentatives who in turn shall select a 
fifth member who is a disinterested 
party. 

No strike or lockout shall take 
place until all of these methods of ad- 
justment have been tried. 

It was not necessary for us to force 
our employer to accept the code as he 
was one of the first to sign up here 
in Milwaukee. 

Our weekly earnings have been cut 
greatly since the code went into effect. 
Our work week has been cut by five 
hours. 

The reason our earnings have been 
affected is because we went on the 7- 
hour basis from the 8-hour basis, but 
they did not increase our hourly rate. 
Since we organized we have got a 
raise of from five to fifteen per cent. 
This does not cover, however, what 
we lost by losing that extra hour per 
day on account of the code. 


E. IME, Secretary, 
Automobile Radiator Workers 
Union No. 19055, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


PARTS COMPANY 


in the factory went along with us and 
with them in the operators readily 
followed. We have seen several 
shops here in Columbus, where the 
foremen did not come in, and they 
would get a good start toward organi- 
zation and then get bluffed out. 

We used no educational methods in 
enabling our members to understand 
union problems other than the mail 
and the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
We managed to get 60 subscriptions 
to the publication Labor, and have 
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from time to time succeeded in having 
a good local speaker, several times an 
A. F. of L. organizer to talk at our 
meetings which we hold every other 
week. There is a Labor Institute 
being held over the week end, and we 
are encouraging all members to attend 
as many sessions as possible. 

Our Grievance Committee has the 
privilege of meeting with the man- 
agement at any time. 

We have not as yet succeeded in 
getting a signed agreement. We have 
had no trouble whatsoever in secur- 
ing code enforcement. 
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To date hourly earnings have been 
increased 25 per cent. Hours have 
been reduced to 7 per day, 35 per week 
for most operators. At times there 
have been a few 8-hour days but only 
as an emergency. We formerly 
worked 10 hours per day, 5 on Sat- 
urday, a 55-hour week. Our two 
weeks’ pay check has about reached 
half of what we received at our top 
wages. 

Lee W. GEswEIN, Secretary, 

United Automobile Workers 

Federal Labor Union, No. 
18453, Columbus, Ohio. 


PIERCE ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


E HAVE no particular way 
W = bringing workers into 

the union. We point out to 
them in simple, plain English the 
benefits of organization and what has 
been accomplished by workers who 
have united into trade unions. We 
have been fortunate in our selection 
of level-headed men to represent our 
organization, and they have been 
courteous and tactful with the com- 
pany in making demands and in allow- 
ing sufficient time for results. At the 
same time we have made it plain that 
the union stands for strict application 


of Section 7(a) and will not tolerate 
any violations of this section. 

We have just been successful in se- 
curing a 10 per cent increase. It took 
a lot of patience and hard work, but 
the results were worth while. Condi- 
tions are 80 per cent better through- 
out the entire plant since we joined 
the American Federation of Labor, 
or, in other words, organized. 


WILLIAM OLLINGER, 
President, United Automobile 
Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
18636, Buffalo, N. Y. , 


ATLAS, MELLING, FEDERAL, LANSING 
AND LINDELL COMPANIES 


Our success in establishing our 
rights has been through the union 
executives bargaining for the men 
represented in our local. 

We have established collective bar- 


UR methods of organizing are 
personal contact and weekly 
meetings. 

Our educational methods are talks 
by our local organizer and members 
calling on non-union members, and 
distributing leaflets from American 
Federation of Labor headquarters. 


gaining with our management. We 
demanded a 20 per cent increase, but 
settled for 10 per cent. 
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We, the drop forgers, are not un- 
der a code. We have not had any 
trouble over organizing activities. 

Our company ignored the P. R. A., 
but through our union we have cut the 
hours from 60 to 44% per week and 


are trying for a 40-hour week. 
GEORGE THOMPSON, 
Recording Secretary, United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Federal Labor 
Union, No. 18875, Lansing, 
Mich. 


CLEVELAND FISHER BODY 


N WRITING this brief history of 
| Federal Labor Union No. 18614, 
located in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
organized at the Fisher Body Com- 
pany, we wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of having local officers with 
courage and perseverence, the like of 
which we are fortunate in having. 
We dedicate this article in apprecia- 
tion of their efforts and timely coun- 
sel in all our endeavors to organize 
an ideal labor union. We therefore 
introduce the names of the officers of 
our Local: Paul E. Miley, President; 
Peter Specht, Vice-President; John 
C. Barskites, Financial Secretary, 
James H. Larrissey, Treasurer; 
Charles O. Taylor, Recording Secre- 
tary; James Nolan, Frank Welsh, 
Frank Brickner, Trustees. 

With the enactment of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act and Section 7-A 
in particular, the above officers or- 
ganized and applied for a charter 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. 

A membership of one hundred and 
fifty men constituted the Local in Sep- 
tember, 1933. Stressing the impor- 
tance of Section 7-A, the Local in- 
creased its membership by leaps and 
bounds. At the beginning of the year 
1934, the Local’s members strove 
with every effort to hold intact the 
membership, as the plant in Cleve- 
land had only a few employees now 


that new models were being con- 
structed. 

In February of 1934, the employ- 
ment increased and the Local’s mem- 
bership began to take on a new life. 
We were also active in having the 
Labor Board in Detroit installed. 
We had four delegates at Washing- 
ton at the hearing before the Labor 
Board and also had two delegates at 
the hearing in Washington before 
President Roosevelt. 

The strength of the Local in April, 
was satisfactory to the officers which 
gave them the initiative to approach 
the management and ask for recogni- 
tion. 

We were advised of the fact that 
as individuals we had the right to bar- 
gain for any group, but as a commit- 
tee we had no right, collectively. 
This point was then taken to the La- 
bor Board in Detroit. 

The decision handed down in De- 
troit, by the Labor Board was, that 
we could bargain collectively for a 
group of an unknown number of men, 
pending the certification of our mem- 
bership list, the number of which 
would give us representation in pro- 
portion to the number of members. 

The committee, representing our 
local, handed in our demands and 
grievances hoping to arbitrate each 
point to the satisfaction of every one 
concerned. A promise by officials of 
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General Motors and Fisher Body that 
they would meet our committee and 
arbitrate any points in doubt, plus an 
injunction suit to end picketing at the 
Fisher plant here and allow it to re- 
sume production, ‘terminated the 
strike of one week. 

The suit was brought by the Fisher 
Body Company union. Judge George 
P. Baer announced that there would 
be no immediate decision after he had 
received “confidential information” 
from Wm. J. Corrigan, attorney rep- 
resenting the Federation. 

On May 9, 1934, a joint conference 
was held at Cleveland between the 
management and the United Automo- 
bile Workers, Federal Labor Union 
18614. The meeting was called to 
order at 10:15 a. m. in the Confer- 
ence Room of the Fisher Body Cleve- 
land Division by Lincoln A. Scafe, 
resident manager of the company. 


Representing the management of 
the Fisher Body Cleveland Division 
were the following: 

Representing General Motors Cor- 
poration were Wm. S. Knudsen, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President and Charles 
Fisher, Vice-President; representing 


Fisher Body Corporation were 
Edward Fisher, General Manager; 
Edward W. Fox, Divisional Man- 
ager; Lincoln Scafe, resident man- 
ager; Edward Gleason, Assistant 
Resident Manager and James D. 
Lyle, Personnel Director. 
Representing the United Automo- 
bile Workers Federal Labor Union 
No. 18614 were the following: F. 
Dillon, Organizer, A. F. L.; W. E. 
Chalmers, Research Service, A. F. L.; 
Paul Miley, Boyd Murdock, Louis 
Spisak, Peter Specht, Sam Griff, John 
Barskites, Frank Welsh, James No- 
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lan, N. Arbuthnot, Charles Wolfe, 
Charles O. Taylor, Leona Onder- 
donk, employees of Fisher Body. 

The meeting was held, without a 
discussion on the part of any other 
group, relative to our demands and 
grievances. We were promised an 
answer a week from that date (May 
16) regarding our demand for an 
eight-hour day; five-day week, exclu- 
sive of Saturday and Sunday; time 
and one-half for Saturday; double 
time for Sunday and all National 
holidays; seniority rights; and no dis- 
crimination against any individual by 
any foreman or employee in any 
supervisory capacity. The week fol- 
lowing, the committee was called to a 
meeting at Fisher Body Company rel- 
ative to an answer to our demands 
of the previous week. 

We were presented with a five-day 
week of nine hours a day; time and 
one-half for Sunday work and the 
right of having stewards in each de- 
partment. The committee fought 
against the policy of a nine-hour day. 
The Local rejected it and now it is 
pending until further negotiations can 
be had with the officials of the Gen- 
eral Motors. 

With the history of the Local as 
compact as possible and knowing the 
policy of the management toward the 
Local, we feel sure that the negotia- 
tions will be more harmonious, as a 
matter of fact, our stewards are or- 
ganized and have adjusted several 
minor grievances, to the satisfaction 
of the management and to the Local’s 
members. 

With the gradual development of 
conferences to settle our collective 
differences, the union situation if not 
as spectacular as the more violent 
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means, at least for us, proved much 
more satisfactory in obtaining results. 
Where heretofore the idea of peace- 
ful negotiation was looked upon with 
dread by the management, it is now 
the accepted and proper thing. 

But with the conference system it 
was less easy to hold the interest of 
the membership body. Membership 
at meetings lagged because of the 
wide-spread opinion that we were 
being taken for a ride. There was no 
means of even getting bonafide news 
to the members as the use of the bulle- 
tins by others than the management 
was forbidden. 

Something had to be done to turn 
the tide. Our newspaper had been 
discussed for some time and the last 
part of May saw the formation of a 
newspaper committee that brought 
out the first edition of the Labor 
Digest. In it, besides a statement 
of policy, were shop items and bona- 
fide information from the shop 
stewards concerning the raises in 
price rates on different jobs obtained 
through their efforts. Five thousand 
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of the first issue were distributed at 
the gate of the shop and the need was 
much greater. We believe this to be 
a sure-fire method for retouching the 
spark of interest in our disheartened 
members. It will keep them in- 
formed, which is a large part of satis- 
fying members. 
Another feature of the newspaper 
will be the education of the workers 
in the different economic angles that 
affect them as union men. This point 
is to be stressed as the need for, and 
the possibilities of, the proper educa- 
tion are illimitable. The type of 
workers brought into the shops dur- 
ing the depression adds greatly to the 
average intelligence and it is for us 
to educate them to our viewpoint of 
social justice to gain their support. 


Harold Reed, 
Louis F. Spisak, 
Newspaper Committee. 
Cuas. O. TAYLor, 
Recording Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
18614. 


FLINT FISHER BODY PLANT 


HE United Automobile Work- 
Tex Federal Labor Union, No. 

18331, composed of employees 
of the Fisher Body plant, No. 1, in 
Flint, Michigan, was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 
July, 1933. 

It was through the efforts of a 
small group of men, working in the 
cushion department at the plant, that 
the application for the charter was 
made. As there was no national 
representative from the American 
Federation of Labor in Flint at the 


time, information and advice was fur- 
nished by George Starkweather, pres- 
ident of the Flint Federation of La- 
bor. Mr. Starkweather contacted 
Organizer William Collins, whose 
headquarters is in Detroit, and Mr. 
Collins aided them in getting their 
charter. 

Shortly after the charter was re- 
ceived these men were fortunate in 
having a national organizer sent to 
Flint. This representative of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
others who have been serving Flint 
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since that time have helped these 
charter members in building a very 
strong union. 

The members of Local No. 18331 
take great pride in the fact that theirs 
was the first charter in Flint and that 
they were in a position to help the 
national representatives in organizing 
the other automobile plants of the 
city, There is now in the city of Flint 
five big automobile locals, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. The third floor of the Pengelly 
Building is entirely taken up with the 
offices of these locals, together with 
the Auditorium, which seats two thou- 
sand people, and two smaller halls, 
used for council meetings, etc. 

When Fisher No. 1 Local was or- 
ganized, so as to have members in all 
departments of the plant, the mem- 
bers in these departments elected one 
steward and two deputies to represent 
them. As these department repre- 
sentatives were not yet recognized 
they could not represent their fellow 
workers in a bargaining way with 
the management. However, it was 
through them that the majority of the 
workers were brought into the union. 
Being the natural leaders in their de- 
partments, their opinion and advice 
were sought, and as there was at that 
time a tendency of the worker to bet- 
ter his conditions, these department 
heads persuaded them either to sign 
an application card or to attend the 
open meetings, where the national or- 
ganizers presided and spoke. Many 
hundreds of workers attended these 
meetings through the efforts of these 
stewards and deputies; so it can safely 
be said that the best method used by 
this local to swell its membership has 
been that of good departmental repre- 
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sentation, coupled with the excellent 
speakers furnished by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The educational methods used to 
help members to understand union 
problems are much the same as that 
described above. The department 
representatives endeavor to keep 
members informed as to what is going 
on, and at the closed meetings the na- 
tional organizer is there to give lec- 
tures on unionism, as well as to give 
the members the latest news and in- 
formation on national events. This 
union is also taking advantage of the 
educational literature furnished by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On March 1 many of the officers of 
the unions were deliberately fired 
from the automobile plants of this city 
and other cities in Michigan. This 
was a direct violation of Section 7 (a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and as it had been proven by 
earlier cases of discrimination that the 
Regional Labor Board had no power 
to enforce its rulings, the threatened 
general strike of March 5 ensued. 

When President Roosevelt re- 
quested a postponement of the strike 
and the National Labor Board set 
March 14 as the date to hear the 
cases of discrimination, Local No. 
18331 sent its delegation to Wash- 
ington. This delegation presented 
thirty-two cases to the Board. After 
three days of negotiations it was 
proven, beyond a doubt, that the Na- 
tional Labor Board had no more 
power to enforce its rulings than did 
the Regional Labor Board; so on 
March 22 the President of the United 
States issued a statement on the prin- 
ciples of settlement as ordered by 
himself. 
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Quoting from a pamphlet sent out 
recently by the Detroit office of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
principles of President Roosevelt's 
settlement mean this to the automo- 
bile workers: 


1. A prompt handling of all cases of 
union discrimination. 

2. A peaceful method for the unions 
to prove the number of employees 
who have chosen to be represented 
by them in collective bargaining. 

. Compulsion by the Government 
and agreement by the employers to 
carry on collective bargaining with 
these unions when their represen- 
tation has been established. 

. Protection of the workers from 
discrimination because of disclos- 
ure of the lists of the unions. No 
list will be turned over to the em- 
ployer unless the President as- 
sumes personal responsibility for 
protecting the workers whose 
names are thereon. 

. Recognition of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor in 
the appointment of Richard L. 
Byrd on the Automobile Labor 
Board. 

. Establishing the right of each 
worker to his job by setting up the 
principle of seniority. 

. The order of the President that 
there shall be no coercion or intim- 
idation. 


It would be gratifying to state that 
everything has run smoothly since the 
Washington settlement, but such is 
not the case. 

Some of the outstanding cases have 
been settled and the men reinstated 
at the Fisher Body plant; but there 
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are others, just as deserving, that 
have not been settled. Among these 
cases still pending are those of our 
president, Brother Al Cook, who was 
discharged in January, 1934, and 
Brother Bert Harris, who was let out 
in November, 1933. However, there 
is every reason to believe that the Na- 
tional Automobile Board will pass a 
decision on these remaining cases in 
the near future. 

There have been disputes as to 
representation, the company main- 
taining that in all conferences with 
our representatives the “company 
union” representatives must be pres- 
ent. Our union refused and the re- 
sult was more delay in genuine collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Shortly after noon of May 10, 
1934, a suspension of work was or- 
dered at the Fisher No. 1 plant. 
Local No. 18331 took this action be- 
cause the company was refusing to 
negotiate some changes in piece rates 
on new models that were being intro- 
duced, and because twenty-five men 
who objected to this were discharged. 
After one week, at a meeting between 
Organizer Dillon of the American 
Federation of Labor and Mr. C. T. 
Fisher and Mr. Knudsen of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, a settle- 
ment was made which was satisfac- 
tory to our local, and the men and 
women resumed work. This settle- 
ment provides that: 


1. All should go back to work on their 
own jobs, including the twenty-five 
men who had been fired. 

2. The management will discuss with 
a committee of the union all the 
grievances of the men for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a settlement. If 
the two sides are unable to agree 
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on a mutually satisfactory settle- 

ment, the particular case will be 

referred to the Automobile Labor 

Board. 

. All adjustments in rates made 
through these negotiations shall be 
retroactive to May 17. 

Under this settlement all the men 
have returned to work, without dis- 
crimination, and our committee has 
had two meetings with the manage- 
ment — meetings from which the 
“company union” was excluded. Some 
adjustments in prices have been made 
and, as stipulated by the agreement, 
the adjustments were retroactive to 
May 17; that is, the men affected by 
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the changes in prices received “back 
pay” to cover the difference in rates. 
Some bad working conditions are now 
in the process of adjustment, and 
there are to be more meetings in which 
other grievances will be discussed. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the automobile industry is so vio- 
lently opposed to organized labor, 
these points show that the Fisher 
Body No. 1 local of Flint has made 
great strides in the ten short months 
since it received its charter. 


Everett E. FRANCIs, 
Recording Secretary, Local No. 
18331, Flint, Mich. 


TWIN COACH COMPANY 


N AUGUST, 1933, some one gave 

a thought to organizing the em- 
ployees of the Twin Coach Com- 
pany at Kent, Ohio. All employees 
were invited to attend a meeting that 
was addressed by National Organ- 
izer, Coleman Claherty and Frank 
Patimo of Akron, Ohio. About fifty 
per cent of the older employees in 
point of service signed up. A charter 
was applied for and Local No. 18544 
of Kent, Ohio, became an active or- 
ganization. Of five hundred em- 
ployees, ninety-eight per cent are now 
members of this union. As new men 
are hired a union representative con- 
tacts them and explains the aims of 
the union and invites them to join. 
We have a few employees who are 
willing to take any and all adjust- 
ments and concessions granted by the 
company but will not join the union. 
Of course, we know what they are 
lacking in their make-up. The Twin 
Coach Company recognized the union 


and signed papers to this effect No- 
vember 9, 1933. 

Our first two meetings asking for 
a flat increase in wages were refused 
and nearly caused a strike. We then 
got an adjustment of wages for the 
lower paid men and an adjustment on 
certain piece work prices. Now we 
have classified the employees as fol- 
lows: Highly skilled; lay out men; 
men capable of supervision, skilled; a 
recognized mechanic, semi-skilled; 
one working with simple tools, ap- 
prentices; new men unskilled in bus 
work, labor; sweepers and truckers— 
effective May 1, 1934. 

Wage increases were granted 
amounting to from ten to twenty-five 
cents per hour under our classification. 
The company has complied closely to 
the automobile code. The General 
Manager is working wholeheartedly 
with the union. We are working on 
an agreement covering all the rights 
and privileges of the worker, guaran- 
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teed “to be effective as of June Ist, 
1934. “More on this later.” We 
are guaranteed our base rate time and 
one half for Sundays and holidays and 
seniority rights. 
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We expect to create a board of ad- 
justment to settle all our problems 
locally. 

C. E. RaBer, Rec. Sec., 
No. 18544, Kent, Ohio. 


CHEVROLET AND FISHER BODY 


PEN meetings with speakers, 
O including an A. F. of L. or- 


ganizer, has been our most 
successful method in bringing mem- 
bers into our local. Also we try to 
arouse the enthusiasm of our more 
popular men and have them approach 
others in the shop in their leisure time 
and give them a good argument why 
they should belong to a good trade 
union. 

Our educational method so far has 
been to have our shop stewards as- 
semble in a meeting for executives, 
and questions are brought up and an- 
swered, so as to enlighten fellow mem- 
bers. We feel the shop stewards next 
to the officers are the men best fitted 
to spread education. 

Our officers so far have been very 
well able to act for the body as the 
officers are their popularly and freely 
chosen representatives and our mem- 
bers (in large majority) trust us im- 
plicitly. We have had a great deal 


of harmony in our local so far. 

We have not established a collec- 
tive agreement as yet. 

So far we have had very little 
trouble over code enforcement, as we 
have never had any cases of discrimi- 
nation, and the codes have been lived 
up to. 

Before the code went into effect 
there were times when we worked as 
high as 70 hours in one week, and so 
far the work seems to have been 
spread over more evenly—also we 
have more men at work and our basic 
rate has been raised from 76 cents 
to 92 cents per hour since the code 
came into effect. Some of this was 
due to the code and some to the ef- 
forts of our organization. 


Cuartes M. ScuHane, Rec. Sec., 

The United Automobile Workers 
of America — Federal Labor 
Union No. 18567, Flint, Mich- 
igan. 


YORK HOOVER COMPANY 


HE method that is most success- 
Tia with us in obtaining new 

members is the “personally re- 
sponsible’ method by which each 
member is a committee of one to ob- 
tain as many new members as pos- 
sible in this manner—each prospec- 
tive member is approached by several 
of our members. 


Thursday, May 24, 1934, at 9 a. m. 
our plant went on a strike which lasted 
only two days at which time we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an agreement 
with the management which was satis- 
factory to our union—also an increase 
in pay ranging from 5 to 20 per cent 
according to merit. 

The strike was very orderly and 
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ably directed by Mr. Baer and Mr. 
Billet. Mr. Nathaniel Shefferman of 
. the Regional Labor Board was our 
mediator at this meeting with the 
management. He handled the affair 
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very satisfactorily. 
WILLIAM Hewett, Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
19349, York, Pa. 


LANSING FISHER BODY 


OCAL 18553, United Automobile 
Workers, held its first meet- 
ing on August 22, 1933, but 

there were not enough members ready 
to sign to apply for a charter so a 
meeting was set for August 24. This 
meeting was more successful, there 
being 19 signed up and charter was 
applied for. On September 7 an elec- 
tion of officers was held and the char- 
ter displayed. From that date we 
were very successful in securing mem- 
bership by simply stating that the 
organization was an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
seemed that everyone who signed up 
immediately made themselves a com- 
mittee of one to see that they brought 
in a name at the next meeting. No 
methods of any special kind were 
necessary to induce the workers to 
join the union. There were 1,363 
names submitted this year to the La- 
bor Board as members of our Union 
who had paid or were obligated 
to pay, and it is a fair guess that we 
had a good 85 per cent of all the pro- 
duction workers signed up. At the 
present time we are having a little 
trouble in keeping all the members in 
line, but no one has as yet been sus- 
pended, as we are putting into effect 
a sort of social campaign—the first 
event being a picnic which was quite 
successful in creating a lot more in- 
terest and getting the fellows to- 
gether again. As several expressed 


their intention of paying up in full 
and staying with the gang, we imme- 
diately started the proposition of hav- 
ing another one in the near future, the 
prevailing thought being that it would 
be in the form of an Ox Roast. 
Brother Collins of Detroit came and 
gave a very interesting address at 
the last one and as several of the 
members had never had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him, expressed their 
opinion as being very favorably im- 
pressed with the opportunities con- 
fronting us. All in all, we believe that 
we are on the right solution in keeping 
the membership in line, making it a 
social and fraternal society as well as 
an organization to better working 
conditions. We are hoping that not 
many will drop out once this meth- 
od is fully estabilshed. 

The educational methods that we 
are using are simple and effective. 
We affiliated with the Local Trades 
and Labor Council and send five dele- 
gates to the meetings, who in turn 
report back to the union the proceed- 
ings of the Council and therefore we 
have information concerning every 
union in the city as well as other com- 
munities. It is very successful. The 
President of the Lansing Council was 
made our Business Agent and there- 
fore we have a very able and experi- 
enced man to advise us in our delib- 
erations. 

The success that we have had in 
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establishing the right of union ex- 
ecutives to act for the union has been 
very encouraging. We have asked 
for only two meetings and both have 
been granted. The first one was at- 
tended also by the President of the 
Trades Council, John Reid, who, as 
stated, was appointed our Business 
Agent. No attempt was made to keep 
him from attending and we got along 
very nicely with the management. 
We were very courteously received 
and we in turn did our part in return- 
ing the compliment, our aim and am- 
bition being to try and establish a 
feeling of cooperation and good will 
between the employer and employee, 
which to our minds is the first step 
to a successful solution of our prob- 
lems here. . 

At the second meeting we were as 
courteously received and all matters 
that were taken up were very amica- 
bly settled and I am sure that both 
parties were satisfied with the result 
of the meeting. We have not tried to 
get pay increases as a whole, but are 
working on the little things that go 
to make better working conditions 
throughout the plant. We asked for 
such things as a seniority roster, which 
was already being prepared, we were 
told, and the way it was being done 
was in strict accordance with the rul- 
ing of the Labor Board at Detroit. 
A system of paying the so-called 
“Group Leaders” 5 per cent addi- 
tional to the rest of the group (the 
group paying the 5 per cent) was 
taken up and promptly discontinued. 
This has been a matter of discontent 
for a long time and it was a signal 
victory for all concerned. It was set- 
tled by the management’s agreeing 
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that when a man was taken from one 
group and put in a group paying less 
money than the one in which he 
worked he should be paid the wages 
he would have received in his regular 
group. 

The foregoing have been about the 
extent of our union activities as re- 
gards wages and working conditions. 
We have a State Conference where 
we all meet periodically and through 
that conference we hope to establish 
our large problems in the automobile 
industry. The fact that we have a 
good strong union, has, to my mind, 
made better working conditions. 
Wages are higher than we have en- 
joyed for years, working conditions 
are even more satisfactory. It is sig- 
nificant that this has all come about 
since the establishment of Local 
Union No. 18553. 

We have had no labor trouble at 
the Fisher Plant in Lansing. We have 
stayed on the job. We have tried 
to discourage strikes of any kind that 
are bound to spring up in different 
Departments from time to time. Our 
advice to the members has always 
been to get a meeting with the man- 
agement and go about the trouble in 
the proper manner. We have suc- 
ceeded so far in this and it is our sin- 
cere belief that this is the better meth- 
od, and will in time, establish us as 
a sound organization that the com- 
pany will be glad to deal with when 
they see that we will do the right thing 
in our dealings. There are many 
things to be ironed out here as there 
are in all the automobile plants every- 
where. In due time they will be. We 
expect to deal fairly, and with the 
magnificent organization that we have 
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affiliated with, we expect to be dealt 
fairly with. That is the secret of the 
organization. 

There have been no code violations 
that we are aware of at this time, it 
being the intent of the management 
to live up to the provisions of the 
NRA and I don’t believe we can ac- 
cuse them of any intentional viola- 
tions here. 

As far as the code is concerned, 
we are all receiving far more money 
than that called for by the code and 
to put it properly, I am of the opin- 
ion the code would be very detri- 
mental as far as wages are con- 
cerned if it were lived up to. As to 
hours and the number of men em- 
ployed there is no question but what 
it has been a great benefit. There are 
more men employed than at any time 
in the history of the factory according 
to statements released by the officials 
of the plant. We are still operating 
a night and day shift, and will be for 
a matter of six weeks or two months, 
according to the management. This 
is very encouraging to us and we hope 
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that next year we will be in a posi- 
tion to better all our needs. 

For the most part I believe I can 
report a very satisfied membership. 
Some, of course, are dissatisfied. It 
is to be expected, and we hope to 
overcome the most of it by proper 
methods. We will continue to keep 
up the social program that we have 
started, and make it desirable for 
every member to want to stay in. We 
will try and have something going on 
at the close of every meeting to make 
the members want to come to meet- 
ings, thereby getting them to join 
in the problems and help us to solve 
them. This is the program that we 
have decided upon, and we are opti- 
mistic as to its results. I hope that 
every local union will find a way to 
solve their many problems and that 
by publishing the success of the solu- 
tion we may all benefit by it. 


CLypDE W. Cooke, 
Recording Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
18553, Lansing, Michigan. 


PONTIAC FISHER BODY 


ERE in Pontiac, we received 
our charter in January, 1934. 


In the succeeding weeks the 


employees of the Fisher Body, build- 
ing bodies for the Pontiac Motor Car 
Company, joined our Federal Labor 


Union. When the threatened strike 
was announced in the press all over 
the Nation, every employee to a man, 
joined our Union. 

Now that peace is declared, at least 
for the time being, some of the newer 
employees in the Auto Industry are 


becoming disinterested; but the old 
employees are sticking tooth and nail. 

It can easily be seen that the old 
heads realize the necessity of a strong 
union to protect and make their jobs 
better. 

Since the threatened strike, we 
have been busy seeing that the agree- 
ment arrived at in Washington, 
March 25, 1934, is lived up to and 
will say that we have been successful. 

We had a lay-off the first part of 
April and about thirty of our mem- 
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bers were discriminated against. We 
presented these cases to the manage- 
ment through our bargaining commit- 
tee and also went to the Auto Labor 
Board. The management returned 
nearly all of them, reluctantly, but 
nevertheless they are back on the job. 

If it had not been for the agreement 
arrived at in Washington, I know 
‘from experience they would not have 
been reinstated. 

We have regular meetings every 
two weeks. We always try to have a 
speaker, if not our organizer, we try 
to get a speaker from one of the other 
locals. 

At the present time, we are plan- 
ning a Fourth of July celebration to 
be sponsored by all organized Labor 
of this city. We intend to have a big 


time and expect 10,000 to attend.‘ 


Our own Local also sponsors a soft 
ball team. 

Although we have no agreement 
with the management, I am of the 
opinion that the mere presence of our 
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strong union is what is making bet- 
ter working conditions, which we do 
enjoy much better than past years. 

It seems the management is trying 
to do better for us so we won't get 
tough, which we sure can do if called 
upon to do so. 

Of course, we have that fool com- 
pany union here, but it does not bother 
the old heads. They don’t pay any 
attention to it, but others belong to 
it, thinking that they have to in order 
for them to hold their jobs. 

The management agreed to meet 
with our committee once a month and 
oftener if necessary. Also they agreed 
to deal with our shop stewards. 

Of course, we had to do a lot of 
fighting and threatening to get what 
we have, but they say “all good things 
come hard.” _ 


Ewinc W. ZUEHLIK, 
Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union No. 
19173, Fisher Body Union. 


DETROIT DODGE MOTORS 


UR Local was among the first 
to be organized in our Dis- 
trict. Our charter was granted 

in September, 1933, with a very few 
determined men, and although we 
have met with an organized resistance 
on the part of our management, we 
have, in our short existence, improved 
our position about 2,000 per cent. 
Shortly after our union was formed, 
several of our officers were laid off. 
On October 9, 1933, we presented 
these cases to the Regional Labor 
Board, and on October 11, 1933, the 
management installed a Company 


Union, or Employee Representation 
Plan. The management refused to 
meet,us at the Regional Board, their 
contention being that inasmuch as 
that Board had no legal status or au- 
thority, they were not obligated to 
treat with it. After several meetings 
at the Board we managed to secure a 
conference with the management at 
their office. Our committee, in com- 
pany with Mr. Collins, national or- 
ganizer, was instrumental at that 
time in getting our men replaced in 
their positions. However, from time 
to time we have had other members 
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laid off, we keep right on driving away 
at the management through confer- 
ences, and while it is most inconven- 
ient to all concerned, we have had con- 
siderable success. 

Since the formation of the new 
three-man Labor Board by President 
Roosevelt, we have not suffered quite 
so much with discrimination cases, 
and we absolutely do not pay any at- 
tention to the company union. We 
are gradually educating our members 
and fellow workers into the princi- 
ples of Organized Labor, and while 
we have not enjoyed as much success 
as we would like, we are slowly but 
surely forging ahead. Our members 
are all stickers and I believe the man- 
agement is beginning to realize that 
the American Federation of Labor is 
here to stay. 

At the present time we are in the 
midst of the seasonal decline in pro- 
duction with its subsequent lay-off, 
but are laying plans for open meet- 
ings, and a determined drive, when 
the production again picks up. In the 
beginning of our organization work, 
we had several thousand handbills 
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advertising a mass meeting, printed 
and passed at the gates of the plant, 
and although we did this on several 
occasions, we did not enjoy much suc- 
cess. We therefore secured a few key 
men in given Departments, and 
passed cards through them, announc- 
ing a meeting for that particular De- 
partment. Unionism was not stressed 
on these cards as we had discovered 
that many men were afraid of the 
word union being mentioned, because 
of the espionage system in effect in 
most automobile plants. We are now 
enjoying some success in our organiz- 
ing work and at the same time break- 
ing down that fear that has been jn- 
stilled in the auto worker during the 
last twenty years. 

We are anticipating greater suc- 
cess this coming fall than ever be- 
fore, and inasmuch as our plant em- 
ploys as high as 30,000 men and wom- 
en at its peak of production, we still 
have a fertile field in which to work. 


Haroxp J. Papcet, 


President, 
Dodge, Federal Labor Union 
No. 18277, Detroit. 


MOTORS METAL MFG. COMPANY 


UR local was started after a 
few of our members had at- 
tended a meeting of one of the 

plants being organized. One big fac- 
tor in starting was the dissatisfaction 
of the employees of the Motors Metal 
Manufacturing Co., also the condition 
that existed throughout the plant on 
piece rates and working conditions. 
On January 10, 1934, we had a mem- 
bership of 49 but after our next meet- 
ing on January 14, 1934, we had 119 


paid up members, about 50 per cent 
of the factory. On January 17 the 
local was granted a charter. 

The following agreements were 
successfully negotiated between the 
management of Motors Metal Man- 
ufacturing Company and the elected 
representatives of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Federal Labor 
Union 19-192 affiliated with Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Recognition of the elected repre- 
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sentatives of United Automobile 
Workers Local 19192 representing 
the employees of Motors Metal Man- 
ufacturing Company to carry out the 
collective bargaining principle granted 
under the National Recovery pro- 
gram and to firmly establish mutual 
relationship ‘between management 
and employees. 

Permission to use the company bul- 
letinboard to post notices of local 
meetings. p 

A ten per cent increase over pre- 
vailing piece rate prices effective 
March I, 1934. 

A ten to twenty-five per cent in- 
crease in hourly rates effective March 
I, 1934. 

Time card allowance for ringing 
in late (no deduction up to three min- 
utes). 

Time and one-half for all time 
worked over eight hours in any one 
day (applies to both hour and piece 
rates). 

Double time for Sunday work (ap- 
plies to hour rates and piece rates). 

No opposition to men transfering 
from one department to another, for 
the advancement and betterment of 
employee. 

Seniority rights and married men 
with dependents, shall have first con- 
sideration in laying off and rehiring 
of employees. 

Suction ventilator system installed 
on all stationary arbors carrying pol- 
ishing grinding wheels. 

All guards replaced on machinery 
when brought to attention of com- 
pany officials by Local’s Department 
committee men. 

(No doctor on company’s prop- 
erty.) Employees receiving injury 
necessitating doctors attention will be 
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paid for time lost while being at- 
tended at doctor’s office and return- 
ing to work on same day. 

The first group of the members of 
Local 19192 were initiated into the 
American Federation of Labor on 
January 21, 1934. Our first confer- 
ence with the management of Motors 
Metal Manufacturing Company took 
place on February 13, 1934. The 
President of Motors Metal Manufac- 
turing Company met our local’s com- 
mittee in a spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation. 

The following agreements have 
been obtained in conferences with 
management since March 1: 

Any favoritism shown to certain 
employees by foremen (such as rela- 
tives and friends) over other em- . 
ployees of approximate length of serv- 
ice and ability will be stopped, as man- 
agement has agreed that employees 
will not be discriminated against in 
their work conditions or rates of pay. 

When Time Study Department has 
placed a price on a job it shall be the 
duty of foremen to immediately 
notify workmen of price set. 

When discord exists as to price set, 
employee shall follow regular shop 
routine of negotiating with foreman; 
if foreman fails to prove or convince 
workman that price is correct, it will 
be the workman’s privilege of taking 
case to Union Department shop 
committee man, who will have the 
right to call Time Study Department 
for a retime of job and shall have the 
privilege of being present at the re- 
study. 

Time Study Department will not 
retime a job on which a price has been 
established without notifying one 
member of shop committee in respec- 
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tive department and will also state 
reason for the restudy. 

Practice of Time Keeping Depart- 
ment of taking from one day’s earn- 
ings to make up for losses of another 
day in same period, in order that no 
one day’s earnings show below the 
minimum rate established, shall cease, 
as a man is entitled to his earnings 
made in any one day. 

Employees working on the piece 
rate basis, shall, after reporting to 
work, remain no longer than fifteen 
minutes on own time; if foreman is 
unable to place men on jobs within 
that time he must send men home; if 
foreman requests men to remain the 
company is responsible to pay men 
from time of workmen ringing in 
until they ring out. 

No employee shall draw less than 
fifty cents per hour. 

(This point still unsettled) but 
union has requested of management 
that the shop ends Saturday work en- 
tirely, but in the event some particu- 
lar work must be performed to meet 
obligations, employees working will 
be paid at the rate of time and one- 
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half. (Note) Since request, the shop 
has closed on Saturdays. 

Workmen in steel department re- 
moved from unsatisfactory piece rate 
basis and established on satisfactory 
hour rate basis. 

Die setters removed from unsatis- 
factory piece rate basis and estab- 
lished on satisfactory hour rate basis. 

Duplicate time ticket, listing all 
jobs worked on by any one employee, 
the number of pieces made and piece 
rate for each job, is now furnished 
employees so an accurate check of 
time and pay is possible. (Note) This 
was a point well worth obtaining. 

Employees who have a large num- 
ber of hours over the forty per week 
allowable in the code, are given the 
privilege of establishing with fore- 
man as to how and when they take 
time off in the reduction of their 
hours. 


PETER SEPANIK, 
Recording Secretary, 
United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union 19192, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


NASH MOTORS 


ABOR conditions in the Nash 
Motors Company factories last 
fall, before the unionization 

campaign which has resulted in a com- 
plete unionization of the Racine fac- 
tory, were typical of conditions in all 
large industrial plants during the de- 
pression years. The men were unor- 
ganized and demoralized. Wages 
were low, and the workers were large- 
ly supported by public relief. A group 
piecework system was in effect under 
which the men never knew how much 


they earned. Pay checks for as little 
as two cents were issued. Compulsory 
contributions toward a company wel- 
fare scheme to which the workers were 
opposed were exacted, and a semi- 
compulsory check-off of contributions 
to the Central Association, the local 
agency which supports the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts, and 
similar organizations, was in force. 
These conditions have been entire- 
ly changed today, eight weeks after 
the settlement of the famous Nash 
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strike. The group piecework system 
has been reformed so that the workers 
know approximately what they earn 
from day to day. Wages are 25 per 
cent higher, on an average, and con- 
stant re-timing on jobs is resulting in 
a steady increase in the earning ca- 
pacity of the workers. The morale of 
the workers is at its best, and a disci- 
pline is maintained which is apparently 
as satisfactory to the employers as it 
is gratifying to the workers them- 
selves. The company welfare scheme, 
after having been saved by the com- 
pany through some legal moves, has 
been lost in the shuffle, and the men 
no longer contribute to it. And the 
check-off system for the Central Asso- 
ciation is rapidly going into the dis- 
card. 

The Racine Nash workers boast 
that the Nash-built LaFayette car, the 
product of the local factory, is the only 
100 per cent union-made automobile 
in the United States. The local fac- 
tory is completely organized. The 
parts which are not made in the Racine 
plant are made in other factories 
which are unionized—from the cast- 
ings which are the product of union 
blacksmiths in the Kenosha factory 
and the bodies which come from the 
unionized Seaman Body works in Mil- 
waukee, to the radiators which are 
made in the completely unionized Mo- 
dine Manufacturing Company plant 
in Racine. 

Like all good things, this condition 
is the product of a long hard fight. To 
some extent general conditions played 
into the hands of the Racine workers. 
To a larger extent, the workers them- 
selves have brought about the present 
satisfactory state of affairs through 
their own determined efforts and their 
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shrewd use of general conditions for 
their own ends. 

When industrial activity began to 
increase last summer, Racine was 
largely a non-union manufacturing 
city. There was a strong trade union 
movement, with a long history in in- 
dustrial organization and an able 
leadership; but few of the city’s 184 
factories had more than a nucleus of 
a labor organization in them. The 
Nash workers began to talk organiza- 
tion during the summer, and contin- 
ued to talk it despite mild warnings 
from the bosses that they must not 
do so. To give the company due credit, 
no discharges were made for union 
activity; and compared with most 
large industrial employers, the com- 
pany was a model of moderation. 

Growth of the newly formed union 
was continuous from the first meeting 
held at Union Hall, but the big im- 
petus came when the company an- 
nounced a company union scheme in 
September, and submitted it to the 
workers to vote upon. The move 
caught the men unprepared, and faced 
with the necessity of voting by an open 
show of hands, they accepted the com- 
pany’s proposal. 

The victory was an empty one for 
the company, however. The imme- 
diate effect was to stimulate interest in 
the newly chartered A. F. of L. union, 
and a large new influx of members 
took place. The union planned a 
counter-attack upon the company’s 
scheme, and as a result of shrewdly 
laid plans the company’s election of 
employee representatives under the 
company union set-up was a grand 
farce. The official vote was never an- 
nounced, but it is known that a large 
proportion of the ballots was cast for 
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movie comedians, politicians, etc. To- 
day there is no company union, and no 
serious attempt was ever made to pre- 
serve it. 

Meanwhile the real union grew rap- 
idly, and on January 20 series of pro- 
posals was made to the company call- 
ing for union recognition, a 20 per cent 
increase in wages, reforms in the 
group piecework system, and a 60- 
cent minimum wage. To this the com- 
pany, through its secretary, H. J. 
Mellum, replied that “if any employee 
of this company has any matter with 
reference to wages, hours, or working 
conditions which he wishes to discuss 
with the company, he has the right to 
take the matter up with us at any time 
either as an individual or collectively 
through a committee elected by the 
employee or employees.” 

Despite this temporizing reply, 
however, negotiations failed, and on 
February 20 the men went on strike. 

From the beginning, the affair was 
in the nature of a civic demonstration. 
Business men, civic leaders, political 
bodies, labor groups worked together 
in an unprecedented manner. City 
polling booths were loaned to the 
union for picket headquarters. Soup 
kitchens were established for the 
picket lines. Donations of food and 
fuel were made by the business com- 
munity. Even the police department 
co-operated with union leaders to keep 
order. Except for a few minor dis- 
putes growing out of the closing of the 
factory by company officials there 
were no difficulties. The company’s 
moderation in not attempting to intro- 
duce strikebreakers or to combat the 
picket lines was an important factor 
in keeping order. 

The Nash factory in Kenosha and 
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the Nash-controlled Seaman Body fac- 
tory in Milwaukee were struck soon 
after the action of the Racine workers, 
and as the three are closely inter- 
related, a joint council of workers was 
formed before the strike and an agree- 
ment was reached that the three 
unions should work in concert. None 
of the factories was to be reopened 
without the other two. 

As the strike progressed, the labor 
situation in the Detroit factories be- 
came acute, and led to the campaign 
of newspaper advertisements by the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, on March 19, in which the 
American Federation of Labor was 
accused of trying to set up a dictator- 
ship over the automobile industry. 
The Racine Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil turned this to good advantage by 
replying in newspaper advertisements, 
statements to the press, letters to the 
newspapers, and radio broadcasts. It 
was pointed out to the public that 
unions are formed not by the officials, 
but by the workers. ‘The employers 
know,” it was stated, “that the men 
cannot be coerced into a union not of 
their own choosing. The employers 
tried it with their company unions, and 
failed.” The unionization was a mass 
movement, it was pointed out, to bring 
about a change of conditions that were 
bad. 

“For five years the automobile 
workers, in common with industrial 
workers generally, have suffered inde- 
scribable hardship and misery because 
the policies of the manufacturers and 
financiers brought the nation to the 
brink of financial ruin. With some 
measure of prosperity restored—by 
the government, not by the automobile 
manufacturers—the workers assert 
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their right to share in the increased 
profits of industry and to exercise 
some control over working condi- 
tions.”” This statement was published 
as a paid advertisement in the Racine 
Journal Times and in The New Day, 
the labor newspaper. As the truth of 
the unions’ contentions was well 
known to the general public, the effect 
of the publicity campaign was excel- 
lent. It strengthened the morale of 
the workers and added enthusiasm to 
the public’s support of the strike. 

Another propaganda move of the 
company was more serious. From the 
outset the company took the position 
that it was dealing with its employees 
as individuals, and on March 27 it 
sent a letter to its workers in which 
it was stated that: 

“This strike has meant a loss to the 
company and a loss of wages to em- 
ployees, but on account of occurring 
at the beginning of the selling season, 
will, without doubt, mean more ir- 
regular employment throughout the 
balance of the year, and, therefore, 
less wages for the year.” 

This theme was played upon in 
front page editorials in the Racine 
Journal Times, and representatives 
of the company began a canvass of 
workers’ wives to place the same idea 
in their minds. The campaign was 
somewhat disquieting, and the unions 
took steps to counteract it. A huge 
motor caravan of Racine, Milwaukee, 
and Kenosha automobile workers 
drove through the three cities. It was 
at least three miles long as it circled 
the downtown section of Racine, and 
it made an impressive sight. Later a 
parade and demonstration by all the 
rapidly growing Racine labor unions 
was staged, and a mass meeting was 
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held in Racine Memorial Hall for the 
wives, mothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts of the strikers. Here they were 
told of the meaning and significance 
of the labor movement, what it had 
done for the working people in the 
past, and what it could do for them in 
the future. 

As a result, nearly all dissatisfac- 
tion with the strike, now nearly eight 
weeks old, disappeared. The huge 
advertising campaign for the new 
LaFayette car was kept constantly be- 
fore the men, and strengthened their 
morale. The union began to take the 
offensive in the propaganda campaign, 
and strangely enough they were as- 
sisted by the financial reviews. 

It was pointed out that the Nash 
stockholders were, in effect, holding . 
the bag for the other automobile man- 
ufacturers. A news story on the strike 
declared: 

“If the automobile labor board fails 
to bring about a settlement, the strike 
will probably depend upon how long 
the Nash company can hold out. The 
strikers have a much longer ‘waiting 
power’ than ever before because of the 
relief facilities for the unemployed. 
Reports . . . were that the Nash or- 
ganization was already being affected 
by the shut-down, that the sales or- 
ganization was showing signs of 
breaking up. 

“The waiting power of any indus- 
trial organization is definitely limited 
not only because of the expense of 
keeping up an idle plant, but also be- 
cause of the natural disintegration of 
a complex organization which is not 
beingused. Whether the stockholders 
will permit their investment to be dis- 
sipated by an industrial conflict in 
which the strikers are indubitably in 
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the right is a question which is being 
asked in many quarters.” 

How well these shafts, published in 
the local labor paper, struck home, can 
never be known. But they did have 
some effect. And again, the effect upon 
the men was good. 

The automobile labor board men- 
tioned in the above quotation entered 
the Racine situation early in April and 
negotiated a settlement which was ac- 
cepted by the Racine union April 12. 
A I0 per cent wage increase, reforms 
in the group piecework system, recog- 
nition of seniority rights, and machin- 
ery for the adjustment of grievances 
were provided for. 

Work was not resumed until April 
17, however, as further negotiations 
had to be undertaken in Kenosha, 
where the wage settlement was not 
satisfactory, and in Milwaukee, where 
the Seaman Body officials served no- 
tice they intended to keep strikebreak- 
ers on the payroll. Both difficulties 
were adjusted satisfactorily to both 
sides. 

While the strike settlement did not 
call for a closed union shop, the re- 
sult has been the same as if it had. All 
of the approximately 1,500 workers 
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in the Racine plant are union mem- 
bers, and as fast as new employees are 
added to the force, they are signed up 
as members. There is, therefore, an 
effective closed shop arrangement, and 
since this development has taken place 
in Racine, a similar one has started in 
the Seaman factory. The Nash union 
employs a full-time agent to adjust 
grievances and handle similar business 
for the members. 

The strike lasted just eight weeks. 
Since the reopening of the plant eight 
weeks .ago, employment has been 
steady, and earnings have been on the 
average much higher than the 10 per 
cent increase named in the settlement. 
Grievances are adjusted speedily, and 
with a minimum of friction. There 
have been no disputes of any conse- 
quence since the resumption of work, 
and the company has shown a willing- 
ness to work with the union. Appar- 
ently it has found that unionization is 
not an unmixed evil, and that what it 
loses in granting higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions, it makes up in 
a satisfied, dependable working force. 

T. J. MicHEL, Secretary, 
Automobile Workers Federal Labor 
Union No. 18785, Racine, Wis. 


DETROIT MOTOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HE members of this union work 

for Motor Products Company of 

Detroit. In peak seasons, the 
company employs about 5,600 men 
and women. There had never been 
a real move to form a union in the 
plant before the N. R. A. A small 
group of us decided to try to organ- 
ize the plant, to improve our work- 
ing conditions and our wages. We 
began meeting together last winter. 


At first, there were only a few men 
and women attending these meetings. 
We got out stickers which we put all 
over the plant, to tell the employees 
where union meetings were held and 
to urge them to come to the meetings. 
At these meetings we usually had an 
organizer to talk to us. Then we 
talked with the men individually. 
The first department organized 100 
per cent was the polishing depart- 
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ment. Then other departments were 
told that the polishers were com- 
pletely organized. When other de- 
partments had complaints and griev- 
ances, representatives of the polish- 
ing department always got in touch 
with them and told them that the 
union would stand behind them in 
their demands. Several times vari- 
ous departments shut down and the 
union members in other departments 
stood with them and threatened to 
go out together if necessary. In this 
way we worked in one department at 
a time and organized the plant by 
departments. We always tried to 
get at least one good man on every 
line in each department to help sign 
the men up. In this way we secured 
a majority of the employees. 

Our union has not yet started any 
real educational work, but we are 


using all the literature sent out by the 


American Federation of Labor. We 
also have meetings from time to time 
at which organizers talk to us on how 
our union should be run and on what 
unions in other places are doing. 

We have named three key men to 
act for the union in all negotiations 
with the management. We have 
never had any trouble in getting a 
conference whenever we asked for it. 
When there is a complaint or griev- 
ance to be taken up with the manage- 
ment, the key men arrange a confer- 
ence first with the foreman. If the 
grievance can not be settled in this 
conference, the foreman arranges a 
meeting with the plant manager or 
some other officer of the company. 
We usually arrange our conferences 
for after hours. 

In April we were on strike for 3 
days; during that time the plant was 
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completely closed down. Our de- 
mands were that we should be given 
a general wage increase, that wages 
in certain departments should be fur- 
ther adjusted and that the company 
should not fire men and hire women 
at lower wages. The Automobile 
Labor Board heard our case and we 
came to an understanding with the 
company on the following terms of 
settlement: 


1. Whenever there is a dispute 

over the piece work price set upon 
any job, the shop steward of the 
union shall go over with the time 
study man the time of the job. Com- 
pany records shall always be avail- 
able to the shop steward to check 
over the record of production and 
the computation of the bonus earn- 
ings. 
2. All men now included in a gang 
who do not work directly as a part of 
the production of that gang shall be 
put upon day rates and their earn- 
ings be separated from the gang 
bonus. 

3. For the purpose of computing 
wages, different shifts shall not be 
lumped into a single gang. 

4. The company agrees to pay the 
platers in +9 the difference between 
87.9 cents and 83.4 cents for the 
payroll period of two weeks when 
they were paid 83.4 cents per hour. 

The company agrees to give the 
key-man a copy of piece rates on dif- 
ferent parts, and to give him also a 
record of the number of pieces per 
day. 

The company agrees further to 
count the pieces after copper, after 
nickle, and after chrome. 

The company to retime the dylite 
operation. 

5. No women shall be hired unless 
the men displaced by their hiring are 
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as a group satisfied that the new jobs 
offered to them are satisfactory with 
respect to the amount of work avail- 
able and the rates of pay. 

6. The company agrees that in 
the normal course of factory opera- 
tion, employees will be laid off and 
taken back on the basis that married 
men with families or other men with 
dependents shall have first considera- 
tion, and that there then will be con- 
sidered seniority, individual skill and 
efficient service. 

7. The minimum earnings in the 
plant will not average less than 50 
cents per hour for any male piece 
work or group work operator, or for 
any male on an hourly rate for any 
day. 

The minimum earnings in the plant 
shall not average less than 44 cents 
per hour for any female piece work 
or group work operator, or any fe- 
male on an hourly rate for any day. 

8. The company agrees that the 


employees shall be paid for all wait- 
ing time in excess of an hour, for 
which the employee is not respon- 


sible, in any day, at the rate of 50 
cents per hour. 

9. The employees agree that in 
case of a dispute between the man- 
agement and the bargaining commit- 
tee, the employees shall remain at 
work until either side shall have had 
an ade pos to present the case to 
this Board and report back. 
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10. It is further agreed that the 
standard rate upon which piece rates 
are computed, shall be increased 10 
per cent for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 


We do not have a signed agree- 
ment to this effect, but we do have 
the understanding with the company 
and with the Labor Board. 

The code raised some wages as 
much as 15 per cent. The women 
especially were getting very low 
wages before the code went into ef- 
fect. After the strike wages were 
still further raised. There has not 
been any violation of the code on 
wages. We have taken up with the 
Compliance Board the question of 
hours worked in certain departments, 
but the company has been very care- 
ful, usually, about complying with the 
code. We have never had any 
trouble over meeting the company 
for collective bargaining. 

Our union has a baseball team in 
the labor league; we have had a 
dance which was very successful and 
which put money into the union treas- 
ury; we are now planning a picnic for 
all our members and their families. 

HERMAN BERKIN, 

United Automobile Workers, Fed- 

eral Labor Union No. 19278, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 


URING the peak season this 
plant employs approximately 
3,500 men and women who 
are eligible to membership in our 
Federal Labor Union. The com- 
pany makes wheels for many of the 
large automobile manufacturers, es- 
pecially for General Motors and 


Ford. In addition, it makes brakes 
for Ford. There is an overwhelming 
majority of these employees in the 
union. We organized our union by 
calling meetings, talking with the 
men individually and giving out cir- 
culars and printed material sent out 
by the American Federation of 
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Labor. Sometimes we bought hun- 
dreds of copies of the Detroit labor 
paper and distributed them at the 
plant gate. We found one of the 
best means of organizing was to is- 
sue buttons to all members, and these 
buttons were worn in the plant. This 
proved to the non-union members 
that there was no danger in joining 
the union and the employees came in 
very rapidly. 

As soon as our union was organ- 
ized, an educational committee was 
selected. This committee takes 
charge of programs for the union 
meetings. In addition to our regular 
business meetings, we have speakers 
who talk on various current prob- 
lems. We have had a number of 
prominent attorneys and public men 
talk at our meetings. This has 
proved very satisfactory in keeping 
union members interested in the 


meetings. 
The union representatives have 
never had any trouble in meeting the 


management. The officials of the 
union form the negotiating commit- 
tee. The plant manager has asked 
that the plant superintendent be con- 
sulted first in any grievance which 
comes up. If no satisfactory adjust- 
ment can be made in conferences with 
the plant superintendent, the question 
is taken up with the manager. 

The company organized a com- 
pany union at the same time our 
union was being formed. Solicitation 
for members in the company union 
was being made during working 
hours. We made an agreement with 
the management that no attempt 
would be made during working hours 
to secure members for either the com- 
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pany union or our union. The man- 
agement. has kept its word in this 
regard. We are still free to sign 
men up before and after hours ahd at 
noon. We have never had any cases 
of discrimination for union activities. 

Our union has been in constant 
contact with the management and we 
have established very satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining relations. We 
have the right to post union notices 
on the company bulletin board; we 
have received a general 5 per cent 
wage increase and an additional 5 
per cent for all production workers. 
The same hourly rates prevail now 
as in 1928, although the weekly wage 
is lower because of the reduction in 
hours of work. The company never 
paid wages lower than those estab- 
lished in the code. The code did, 
however, mean a considerable reduc- 
tion in hours of work. Before the 
code, the work week was 54 hours. 
Now, it is 42. The company has 
made every effort to comply with code 
provisions in every way. 

In addition to wage increases, we 
have b-en able to secure the establish- 
ment of seniority rights in layoff and 
rehiring, and some men unjustly laid 
off under the seniority rules estab- 
lished have been reinstated; elimina- 
tion of cases of inequality in wages 
which meant a very substantial in- 
crease in wage rates for some groups, 
especially among women workers; 
waiting time over 30 minutes is being 
paid for; piece rates have been ad- 
justed in a number of instances; time 
and a half is paid for all Sunday 
work, including watchmen, and this 
was made retroactive for four Sun- 
days at the time it was agreed upon; 
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and many other adjustments have 
been made in special departments or 
on special jobs. 

The union holds a dance about once 
each month. So far the dances have 
been very well attended and have 
paid in money made. This money has 
gone into the union welfare fund. 
A picnic is now being planned and 
others will follow in the very near 
future. 
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The company has been attempting 
to institute a plan of insurance 
through the company union. Our 
union has protested any form of 
group insurance and we believe we 
are going to be successful in having 
this discontinued. 

Murray BIRneY, 

United Automobile Workers, Fed- 

eral Labor Union No. 18677, 
Detroit, Mich. 


McCORD MFG. COMPANY 


We are using pamphlets and other 
literature which we get from the 
A. F. of L. headquarters, Detroit, 
and we always have Mr. McDonald, 
the organizer, at our meetings to an- 
swer questions and enlighten us as 
to the meaning of the labor move- 
ment. 

We have had no trouble about the 
union executives acting for our local. 
At each meeting a list of grievances 
is taken and an appointment is ar- 
ranged with the management. So 
far everything has been ironed out 
peaceably. The only major question 
we have brought up so far was the 
8-hour day. Previous to our last con- 
ference we had been working 40 


hours per week over a 6-day period 
but I am happy to report that this 
has been taken care of. We are now 
working five days per week with a 
skeleton crew working four hours on 
Saturday. 

Previous to the code we had been 
working as many as seventy hours per 
week and the hourly wage at that 
time was twenty-nine and a fraction 
cents as a minimum, but at present 
our hourly wage is established at 46 
cents per hour as a minimum. 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Recording Secretary, 
Automobile Workers F. L. U 
No. 19545, Wyandotte, Michigan. 





THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


N so close to the industry 
Mi: are those who work in the 

automobile shops may very 
easily lose sight of the importance of 
the automobile industry in our entire 
national life. When a man spends 
his days on the assembly line, or when 
he “spits tacks” all day, he forgets 
that he is employed in one of the most 
important, if not the most important, 
industries in the world. Our age is 
often described as the age of the 
automobile. In 1931, the automobile 
industry (when the manufacture of 
parts and of cars are taken together) 
was first among the manufacturing in- 
dustries in the number of wage-earn- 
ers employed, second in the amount 
of the total payroll, and first in the 
value of its products. The condition 
of the automobile industry is consid- 
ered one of the most reliable meas- 
ures of the financial and economic 
condition of the country as a whole. 
Our former prosperity was thought 
to result very largely from the auto- 
mobile. 

It is impossible to think of the 
automobile industry without thinking 
of the many ways in which it has 
changed our ways of living. It in- 
fluences the kind of houses built; the 
location of those houses; it is respon- 
sible for the roads which now give 
access to every part of the country; 
for the huge government appropria- 
tions which have built those roads; it 
has changed the financial standing of 
street car lines and of railroads; it has 
made possible movement of workers 
from one part of the country to an- 
other in search of jobs; it has meant 
a new kind of insurance and the 


growth of insurance companies; a 
new kind of police force; new laws; 
new ways of carrying on wars; new 
kinds of clothes; outdoor advertis- 
ing; the rise of new cities; a world 
struggle for oil and for rubber; it has 
brought about a consolidation in coun- 
try schools; the accident death rate 
of our population has changed; indus- 
tries, such as cement and steel, have 
been greatly affected; summer resorts 
have been developed. There is, in- 
deed, hardly any phase of our individ- 
ual or our national life which has not 
been changed and influenced by this 
industry. 

All of this has been brought about 
by the industry which is very young. 
Real manufacture of automobiles did 
not begin until 1900, only thirty-four 
years ago. In that year, the Olds 
Motor Works was organized, and in 
the following year Olds turned out 
about 425 cars. Today, even in a 
year of depression like 1933, over 
2,000,000 vehicles (passenger cars 
and trucks) were produced, while in 
1929, the year of peak production, 
5,621,715 cars and trucks were 
turned out by automobile companies 
in this country. It is expected that 
approximately 2,600,000 passenger 
cars and trucks will be produced in 
1934. Annual output of automobiles 
since 1919 has been as follows: 
Output 


Year Year 


* Estimated. 
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Changes in prices this year are to 
a considerable extent responsible for 
the fact that production is not 
greater. Retail business has been de- 
clining since the first week in April, 
when a number of price increases 
were announced. Ford sales have so 
far stood up better than others, due 
largely, it is thought, to the fact that 
Chevrolet and Plymouth prices have 
been so much increased. It is be- 
lieved that the increases in Ford 
prices do not cover the rise in costs. 
Chevrolet, Ford, and Plymouth ac- 
counted for more than two out of 
every three sales of cars in 1933. 
These three companies secured close 
to 70 per cent of the domestic pas- 
senger car trade in 1933, as compared 
with 60 per cent in 1932. It is esti- 
mated that General Motors will se- 
cure about two-fifths of the total 1934 
sales, which will be slightly less than 
their portion of the total sales of 
1933. The purchase of lower priced 
cars has increased during the years of 
the depression, as compared with the 
medium and higher priced cars. This 
may be changed, however, by the 
price increases announced in 1934, as 
the price difference between lower 
and medium priced cars is much less 
than it was before the recent price 
increases. There is already talk of 
price reductions, but no such reduc- 
tions have yet been announced. The 
price increases of this year are the 
first in six years, during which time 
prices have been steadily lowered. 
They were brought about largely by 
the sharp increases in the cost of 
steel. In June of this year, steel 
prices were only 3.2 per cent less than 
the 1929 level. Wages in the indus- 
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try also are again near the 1929 level, 
due to the strength of the unions. 
The automobile industry was one 
of the first to show signs of recovery 
in 1933. The recovery in this indus- 
try has been, to the present, very 
much greater than that for industry 
as a whole. The earnings of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for the 
first quarter of 1934, for example, 
were near $30,000,000, as compared 
with $6,870,007 for the first quarter 
of 1933. Yet, it must be remembered 
that even in 1933 General Motors 
did not go into the red. The Gen- 
eral Motors Company has, in former 
years, been the leading profit-making 
enterprise in the world, and it may 
again take that place in 1934. Profits 
in the automobile business have al- 
ways been tremendous. Most of the 
major companies of today started 
out on a very small capital, and they 
have grown almost entirely from the 
reinvestment of profits. Ford, in 
1903, with a total capital of $28,000, 
began to manufacture automobiles, in 
small rented rooms in the rear of a 
carpenter shop. Financed almost 
solely from profits reinvested in the 
business, the Ford Motor Company 
of today has resulted from this small 
beginning. The development of other 
companies has been much the same. 
The automobile industry is differ- 
ent from most industries in that it is 
concentrated in very few hands. In 
addition, it is also concentrated geo- 
graphically in the state of Michigan. 
The principal reason for this geo- 
graphical concentration seems to be 
that the men responsible for the in- 
dustry began their work in that State. 
This attracted others, until the indus- 
try has centered to a very consider- 
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able extent in and around Detroit. 
Plants in the state of Michigan hire 
more than half the entire number of 
workers engaged in the industry. Ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of all cars, 
also, come from Michigan and the 
parts manufacture is concentrated, to 
a very considerable extent, in that 
state. 

The automobile industry is largely 
responsible for new methods of work, 
for minute subdivision and standardi- 
zation of work. So far has this 
standardization and simplification of 
processes been developed that the 
majority of the employees of the in- 
dustry may now be classified as semi- 
skilled or unskilled. Skill is no longer 
necessary in most of the operations 
of building an automobile. Machin- 
ery has been made automatic; moving 
conveyors have been introduced; the 
worker has been reduced to a human 
machine. This encourages the tran- 
sient worker, who comes into an auto- 
mobile factory for a few months out 
of the year, and spends the remainder 
of his time on the farm, or in some 
other type of factory work. It puts 
a premium upon youth and destroys 
permanent relationships between em- 
ployer and employee. It is the cus- 
tom of the industry to refuse jobs to 
men of over 40 or 45. Speed of 
work has been increased to such an ex- 
tent that only young men and women 
can stand the pace. Older men simply 
cannot keep up, and young men are 
in a few years worn out. Yet, the 
companies have not developed any 
system of pension or insurance. 
They have fired and hired without the 
least regard to length of service or 
to the needs of the men concerned. 
The industry has always boasted of 
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its aggressive open shop policy. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers have often 
stated that they owe their success 
very largely to their determination to 
maintain the open shop at any cost. 
They have fought unions with every 
weapon at their command and even 
after the adoption of Section 7(a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
they refused to recognize the rights 
of their employees to organize. 
Company unions have been formed in 
all the major plants, and every ef- 
fort has been made to force em- 
ployees into these company unions. 
Despite all of the efforts of the com- 
panies, however, the automobile in- 
dustry is now organized and collec- 
tive bargaining has been established 
in many plants. An Automobile La- 
bor Board was established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in March, 1934, and 
that Board has been functioning in 
Detroit since that time. One of the 
most important things this Board has 
done so far is to establish, upon the 
demand of the unions, certain prin- 
ciples of seniority in layoff and re- 
hiring which will help protect the 
workers in their jobs. This is the 
first time these men and women have 
procured any assurance of stability of 
employment. 

The automobile industry has been 
and is one of very great irregularity 
and seasonality of employment. It 
has been taken for granted by em- 
ployer and employee alike that the 
industry could offer only six, seven or 
eight months employment during the 
year. The manufacturers themselves 
have made no effort to stabilize the 
industry. Stabilization is impossible, 
they state, because of the fact that 
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customer demand cannot be stabi- 
lized and that cars must be ready 
when people want to buy them. 
Wages have never been high enough 
in the industry to make it possible 
for employees to live during the en- 
tire year in any kind of comfort or 
safety. Yet, automobile manufactur- 
ers have claimed for years to pay the 
highest wages in the world. This is 
false and has served only to bring 
many men to the automobile manu- 
facturing centers who were unable to 
make a living by work in the fac- 
tories. 

Because of the delay caused last 
year by the tool and diemakers strike, 
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it was expected that automobile com- 
panies would make unusually early 
preparations this year for the 1935 
season. It now seems, however, that 
tool buying will not start until late 
June or July. It also appears that 
many plants will be thoroughly reno- 
vated this year and much of the old 
machinery, unserviceable in many 
cases, will be replaced by new ma- 
chines. 

The automobile and automotive 
parts industry has been generally re- 
stored to a profitable basis. This in- 
dustry is today in a much more favor- 
able position than the vast majority 
of industries. 


AT NIGHTFALL 


Dear God, forgive the little sins that I have sinned today, 

The clumsy words, the wayward thoughts, the chances tossed away. 
Not mine, O Lord, the glittering faults on which men gaze with awe, 
Empurpled by their magnitude, unto themselves a law; 


But I have left the word unsaid that would have eased some pain; 
And I have asked a weary friend to heal my hurts again; 

My patience has been worn, although a little child has need; 

My sloth has left my hours ill-spent with word instead of deed. 


Oh, gentle Lord, Whose tenderness and pity are for all 

Wipe out the stains of selfishness, the dust from every fall. 
Here at Thy feet I lay my weak and battered soul, and pray 
For faith and love and shining strength to live another day. 


/ 


RutH MERRILL, 
Catholic World. 





LABOR BOARD—APPROVED JUNE 16 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to further effectuate 
the policy of title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and in the exer- 
cise of the powers therein and herein conferred, the President is authorized 
to establish a board or boards authorized and directed to investigate issues, 
facts, practices, or activities of employers or employees in any controversies 
arising under section 7a of said Act or which are burdening or obstructing, or 
threatening to burden or obstruct the free flow of interstate commerce, the 
salaries, compensations, and expenses of the board or boards and necessary em- 
ployees being paid as provided in section 2 of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. 

“Sec. 2. Any board so established is hereby empowered, when it shall 
appear in the public interest, to order and conduct an election by a secret ballot 
of any of the employees of any employer, to determine by what person or 
persons or organization they desire to be represented in order to insure the 
right of employees to organize and to select their representatives for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining as defined in section 7a of said Act and now in- 
corporated herein. 

“For the purposes of such election such a board shall have the authority 
to order the production of such pertinent documents or the appearance of 
such witnesses to give testimony under oath, as it may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this resolution. Any order issued by such a board 
under the authority of this section may, upon application of such board or 
upon petition of the person or persons to whom such order is directed, be 
enforced or reviewed, as the case may be, in the same manner, so far as appli- 
cable, as is provided in the case of an order of the Federal Trade Commission 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“Sec. 3. Any such board, with the approval of the President, may pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as it deems necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this resolution with reference to the investigations authorized in 
section 1 and to assure freedom from coercon in respect to all elections. 

“Sec. 4. Any person who shall knowingly violate any rule or regulation 
authorized under section 3 of this resolution or impede or interfere with any 
member or agent of any board established under this resolution in the perform- 
ance of his duties, shall be punishable by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 5. This resolution shall cease to be in effect, and any board or 
boards established hereunder shall cease to exist, on June 16, 1935, or sooner 
if the President shall by proclamation or the Congress shall by joint resolu- 
tion, declare that the emergency recognized by section 1 of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act has ended. 

“Nothing in this resolution shall prevent or impede or diminish in any 
way the right of employees to strike or engage in other concerted activities.” 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF CODES APPROVED* 


(As of June 12, 1934) 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 


1001/ /04 5/21/34 6/11/34 Abrasive Grain 

101/ /23 5/28/34 6/18/34 Baking 

1339/ /54 5/14/34 5/25/34 Beater & Jordan & Allied Equipment (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 7) 

251/ /09 5/23/34 6/ 4/34 Bias Tape 

1407/ 1/02 5/21/34 5/31/34 Bicycle Manufacturing 

102/ /07 6/ 7/34 6/18/34 Bottled Soft Drink 

261/ /05 6/ 1/34 6/11/34 Candlewick Bedspread Mfg. 

106/ /09 5/15/34 5/28/34 Canned Salmon 

205/ /02 5/ 9/34 5/21/34 Canvas Stitched Belt Mfg. 

213/ 1/05 6/ 5/34 6/18/34 Cap & Cloth Hat Mfg. 

1326/ /03 6/ 5/34 6/16/34 Contractors Pump Ind. (Approved Code No. 11—Supple- 
ment No. 11) 

224/ /02 5/17/34 5/28/34 Cotton Pickery 

1627/ /02 5/14/34 5/28/34 Curled Hair Mfg. Ind. & Horse Hair Dressing 

1149/ /26 6/ 8/34 6/18/34 Cutting Die Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 
No. 36) 

1321/ /01 5/31/34 6/11/34 Diamond Core Drill Mfg. (Approved Code No. 347— 
Supplement No. 9) 

1648/ /06 5/31/34 6/11/34 Dog Food 

330/ /04 5/22/34 6/ 1/34 Dowel Pin Mfg. 

1114/ /22 5/ 9/34 5/19/34 Drapery & Carpet Hardware Mfg. (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 22) 

1110/ /02 5/10/34 5/21/34 Drop Forging 

1140/ /04 5/24/34 6/ 3/34 Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing Mfg. (Approved Code 
No. 84—Supplement No. 33) 

912/ /03 5/19/34 5/28/34 Fur Manufacturing 

1624/ 3/01 6/ 2/34 6/12/34 Furriers Supply Trade Industry (Approved Code No. 201 
—Supplement No. 10) 

1136/ /09 5/17/34 5/27/34 Galvanized Ware Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 27) 

1122/ /07 5/22/34 6/ 1/34 Hog Ring & Ringer Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 32) 

101/ /28 6/ 4/34 6/18/34 Ice Cream Cone Industry 

1616/10/33 6/ 7/34 6/18/34 Insulation Contracting (Approved Code No. 244—Supple- 
ment No. 12) 

1135/ /21 5/17/34 5/27/34 Job Galvanizing Metal Coating (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 28) 

1217/ 8/01 5/24/34 6/4/34 Lead 

910/ /01 5/17/34 5/27/34 Leather & Shoe Findings Trade (Approved Code No. 201 
—Supplement No. 9) 

114/ /15 6/ 2/34 6/18/34 Licorice Industry 

1399/ /65a 6/ 5/34 6/16/34 Locomotive Appliance Ind. (Approved Code No. 347—Sup- 
plement No. 12) 

1104/ /06 5/10/34 5/19/34 —s “ah Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 

o. 23 

1218/ /06 5/11/34 5/21/34 Manganese 

1023/ /26 5/ 9/34 5/21/34 Marble Quarrying & Finishing 

1318/ /04 6/ 4/34 6/15/34 Mechanical Lubricator Industry (Approved Code No. 347 
—Supplement No. 10) 

1637/ /11 5/14/34 5/24/34 Mechanical Packing 

1620/ /01 6/ 4/34 6/18/34 Metal Etching 

1136/ /05 5/17/34 5/27/34 Milk & Ice Cream Can Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84— 
Supplement No. 30) 

1201/ /0¢  $/24/34 6/3/34 Nickel & Nickel Alloys 

1643/ /09 6/ 4/34 6/18/34 Optical Retail Trade 


* Continued from June AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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CODES APPROVED 


Registry Date Effective 
No. Approved Date Industry 


1031/ 3/03 5/31/34 6/11/34 Optical Wholesale Industry & Trade 

111/ 7/80 = 6/ 2/34 6/11/34 Oyster Shell Crushers Industry 

698/ 2/22 5/15/34 5/28/34 Package Medicine 

1399/ /30B 5/21/34 6/ 1/34 Paper Box Machinery Ind. & Trade (Approved Code No. 
72—Supplement No. 2) 

232/ 1/02 = $/11/34 5/21/34 Paper Maker’s Felt 

1130/ /05 5/15/34 6/ 4/34 rate ’ ee (Approved Code No. 244—Supple- 
ment No. 9 

107/ /07 6/ 8/34 6/18/34 Preserve, Marachino Cherry & Glace Fruit Ind. 

1717/ /07 5/31/34 6/11/34 Private Home Study School 

1399/ /46 6/ 9/34 6/20/34 -Pulverizing Machinery & Equipment (Approved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 14) 

1328/ /16 6/ 9/34 6/20/34 ee a Industry (Approved Code No. 4—Supple- 
ment No. 1 

1020/ /02 5/29/34 6/13/34 Resilient Flooring Contracting (Approved Code No. 244— 
Supplement No. 10) 

1618/ A/02 = 5/18/34 6/17/34 River & Harbor Improvement 

1399/ /36 6/ 7/34 6/18/34 Rolling Mill Machinery & Equipment (Appreved Code No. 
347—Supplement No. 14) 

1616/ /98 5/10/34 5/25/34 Roofing & Sheet Metal Contracting (Approved Code No. 
244—Supplement No. 8) 

922/ /02 5/26/34 6/5/34 Shoe Pattern Mfg. 

1129/ 1/09 5/19/34 5/29/34 | Shower Door 

501/ 1/04 5/17/34 5/27/34 Specialty Accounting Supply Mfg. 

142/ /01 5/11/34 5/21/34 Spice Grinding 

1136/ /07 5/16/34 5/26/34 Standard Steel Barrel & Drum Mfg. (Approved Code No. 
84—Supplement No. 26) 

1136/ /08 5/16/34 5/26/34 ns _ Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 

o. 25 

1414/ /07 5/22/34 6/ 4/34 Tank Car Service 

1713/ 2/15 5/17/34 5/28/34 Toll Bridge 

1612/ 1/03 6/ 9/34 6/18/34 Vegetable Ivory Button Mfg. 

1128/ /08 5/18/34 5/28/34 | Warm Air Furnace Pipe & Fittings Mfg. (Approved Code 
No. 84—Supplement No. 31) 

1318/ /05 5/17/34 5/27/34 | Washing Machine Parts Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84 
—Supplement No. 29) 

1320/ /01 5/16/34 5/27/34 Water ae Mfg. (Approved Code No. 347—Supple- 
ment No. 8 

1312/ /06 6/ 7/34 6/18/34 | Water Power Equipment (Approved Code No. 347—Sup- 
plement No. 13) 

114/ /04 6/6/34 6/11/34 Wholesale Confectioners Industry 

229/ 3/06 5/14/34 5/24/34 | Wholesale Dry Goods Trade (Approved Code No. 201 
—Supplement No. 8) 

1023/ /02 5/31/34 6/11/34 | Wholesale Monumental Granite 

1399/ /47 5/ 9/34 5/20/34 bas _. (Approved Code No. 347—Supplement 

0. 


1151/ /03 5/24/34 6/3/34 Wire Rope & Strand Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Sup- 
plement No. 34) 

1616/ /130 5/29/34 6/28/34 Wood a es (Approved Code No. 244—Supple- 
ment No. 11 

1104/ /07 5/10/34 5/20/34 bat ag a Mfg. (Approved Code No. 84—Supplement 

0. 24 

1399/ /31 5/14/34 5/25/34 Woodworking Machinery (Approved Code No. 347—Sup- 

plement No. 6) 





A Meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor will be held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., August 6, 1934. 








AKRON GAS STATION ATTENDANTS UNION 


R. A. Brapvey, President 
Local No. 18912 


HE Gasoline Station Attendants 

Local Union No. 18912, in 

Akron, Ohio, has successfully ne- 
gotiated an agreement covering 
wages and working conditions be- 
tween the five major oil companies 
and the union. 

The proposals were made upon the 
employers on April 19 and we re- 
ceived a formal reply on April 24, and 
preliminary negotiations were opened 
the following day. 

The usual questions regarding pro- 
portional representation were imme- 
diately brought into the picture by 
the employers and we consented to an 
election which was held under the 
direct supervision of Hugh D. Friel, 
United States Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation. 

Although particularly weak in one 
company, the results showed that we 
did represent a very great majority 
of all the companies operating in 
Summit County. Cities Service Oil 
Company and Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration were carried by us 100 per 
cent. 

Direct negotiations were opened 
May 2 and continued uninterrupted 
until a successful conclusion was 
reached May 16. So far as the 
writer has been able to learn, this is 
the first time that negotiations for 
this class of employees has been suc- 
cessfully concluded strictly between 
the Union and the employers. If my 
information is correct, all such previ- 
ous negotiations have been finally 
settled by some form of arbitration 
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or intervention. Not one single point 
in our negotiations were decided by 
anyone other than the principals in- 
volved. 

We obtained almost all of the con- 
ditions which we originally demanded 
and we feel that our gain in wages 
was quite sufficient for the time being. 
As you will note by the agreement we 
have gone a long way toward closing 
the very wide gap which existed be- 
tween the top and bottom bracket. 

Previous to this time approxi- 
mately one-half of these employees 
were working for $64.00 per month. 
The great majority of those men 
have been advanced to $95.00 due to 
the length of service which they now 
have. Abolishment of the “seven 
day week” we consider a major 
achievement even though this partic- 
ular thing was not accomplished ex- 
actly in the manner which we would 
have preferred. It is impossible for 
the writer to obtain all of the figures 
which we would like to have in order 
to break this entire thing down from 
all angles; however, we have been 
successful in procuring a general per- 
centage of the set-up which may be 
of interest to you and which is prob- 
ably fair to take as an average for 
all companies affected. 

These figures are for the Pure Oil 
Company alone and indicate that all 
of the employees in this particular 
company received an average increase 
in earnings of 34 per cent. Divided 
in groups the results are as follows: 
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Junior Helpers: 


Average increase_._..-.-_- 29% 
Senior Helpers: 

Average increase______.__- 40% 
Service Station Salesmen: 

Average increase_._..._.-- 28% 


The average increase for some 
groups in some of the other com- 
panies runs as high as 44 per cent. 
This agreement has been entered into 
with Cities Service Oil Company, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Pure Oil, Na- 
tional Refining Company, Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation. The agree- 
ments are made with each company 
separately. 


Memorandum of wages and working 
conditions as agreed upon this 
May 15, 1934, between Cities 
Service Oil Company of Ohio and 
its employees who are members of 
Gas Station Attendants Union No. 
18912. 


1. The service station and ware- 
house employees of the Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company shall be classed as 
follows: Service Station Salesmen, 
Senior Helpers, Junior Helpers, Part 
Time Helpers, Specialized Operators 
and Warehousemen. 

2. Service Station Salesmen: Shall 
include all filling station employees 
who are invested with direct respon- 
sibility for all operations at the sta- 
tion. The salary of such service sta- 
tion salesmen shall be a minimum of 
$110.0 per month and they shall re- 
ceive in addition to the foregoing sal- 
ary $5.00 per month for the second 
full time helper working under them 
and $2.00 per month for every addi- 
tional full time man thereafter work- 
ing under them. 


3. Senior Helpers: Shall include 
all filling station employees, other 
than service station salesmen, who 
have been employed for a period éf 
one (1) year or more. Such em- 
ployees shall receive a minimum sal- 
ary of $95.00 per month. 

4. Junior Helpers: Shall include 
all filling station employees other 
than service station salesmen who 
have been employed less than one (1) 
year. They shall receive a minimum 
salary of $80.00 per month for the 
first six (6) months and $87.50 per 
month during the next six (6) month 
period. 

5. Specialized Operators: Shall 
include all employees who are en- 
gaged in power prover operations. 
They shall receive for the first six 
(6) months of their employment 
$110.00 per month and thereafter 
shall receive $120.00 per month. 

6. Warehouse Men: Shall include 
all employees working in or about 
any bulk plant or warehouse and re- 
quired to handle the products of the 
employer, but shall not include those 
employees who are engaged primarily 
in the maintenance of the company- 
owned motor vehicles or the delivery 
of warehouse stocks to retail outlets; 
such employees shall receive a mini- 
mum salary of $82.00 per month for 
the first six (6) months of service and 
$85.00 per month for the second six 
(6) months of service and $90.00 per 
month for those with one (1) year or 
more of service. 

7. Nothing in the foregoing para- 
graphs shall apply to part time 
employees. 

8. Part Time Helpers: Shall be 
paid at the rate of 42% cents per 
hour. 
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9. Commission Stations: Service 
Station Salesmen and Helpers work- 
ing on a commission basis shall re- 
céive a guarantee of not less than the 
minimum rates provided in this sched- 
ule for other service station salesmen 
and helpers, provided that the guar- 
antee for service station salesmen 
working on a commission basis shall 
be computed on a calendar year basis 
or pro-rated by months if employed 
for a lesser period of time. 


10. Existing rates of pay, whether 
salaries or commissions, in excess of 
these minimums shall not be reduced, 
and no wage contained in any of the 
foregoing paragraphs shall be con- 
strued as other than a minimum wage 
and no maximum wage shall be set up 
in any event for any class of em- 
ployees. Increased payroll expense 
set up herein shall not be charged 
back to service station salesmen 
working on a commission basis. 

11. In the event of necessity for 
reduction of force, layoff will be made 
in the order of seniority and additions 
to force will be made in the same 
order, except that this clause shall not 
require the retention or re-hiring of 
men in or for positions for which they 
are not competent. In hiring addi- 
tional men, employer must give pref- 
erence to men who have been resi- 
dents of Summit County for the pre- 
ceding six (6) months. 

12. Whenever a stock loss occurs 
at any outlet over a continued period 
of time the employees will notify their 
management, in writing, of the fact. 
The management must immediately 
cause to be made thorough and 
proper tests, such tests to be con- 
ducted jointly by the employees af- 
fected and representatives of the 
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employer to determine the cause of 
and responsibility for the loss. No 
deduction from pay shall be made 
until investigation has been completed 
and the facts determined. 


13. Where the employer agrees 
that black shoes, navy blue or black 
trousers, white shirt without any em- 
blem thereon, a black tie and a suit- 
able dark sweater or windbreaker for 
cold weather be worn by employees, 
the employees shall bear the cost of 
such clothing. Wherever the em- 
ployer requires employees to wear a 
type of uniform which is not suitable 
for wear while off duty, then the em- 
ployer shall set up a uniform allow- 
ance of $2.00 per month per man 
which shall be applied towards the 
purchase and replacement of the uni- 
forms so required. Under no circum- 
stances shall employees be required to 
wear puttees during the six (6) 
month period from May first to No- 
vember first. 

14. Sales or service meetings will 
be held only on the employer’s time. 

15. “Off drive” solicitation, if re- 
quired, will be done only on the em- 
ployer’s time. 

16. No employee shall be required 
to work in excess of forty-eight (48) 
hours in any one (1) week or in excess 
of six (6) days in any one week or 
more than eight (8) hours on the day 
preceding his day off or more than a 
total of thirty-two (32) hours on any 
three (3) consecutive days. The em- 
ployer shall cause to be posted in each 
station a schedule of the hours of em- 
ployment applicable thereto. No em- 
ployee shall be required or permitted 
to work between the hours of 6:00 
A. M. and 7:00 P. M. on the day 
celebrated as Christmas Day, except 
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for the protection of property, and no 
person so required to work shall be 
permitted to sell any products or 
services of any nature between such 
hours. The foregoing limitation as 
to hours of employment shall be sub- 
ject to such modifications as may be 
required by any amendment which 
may hereafter be adopted to the 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Petroleum Industry. 


17. Employees shall be permitted 
time off when required to attend 
conventions, committee meetings or 
other pertinent business of the Union, 
provided, however, that ten (10) 
days’ written notice be given the em- 
ployer, such notice to set forth the 
time and date which the employee 
must be off duty, and provided that 
not more than five (5) men shall be 
so required at any one time from the 
employer. The employer shall not 
be required to pay wages to the em- 
ployee for time taken off to attend 
any such union business. 


18. It is further agreed that no 
employee shall be required to pay for, 
or have deducted from his pay, any 
sum of money for the purpose of se- 
curing to the employer any clothing, 
name plates, tools or equipment in- 
signia or other similar materials or 
devices of any kind, but it shall be 
permissible for the employer to de- 
duct an agreed sum from the final pay 
of the employee to cover the loss of 
any of the aforementioned articles, 
provided the employee be notified at 
the time of the issuance of the items 
covered, together with the sum of the 
guarantee covering said articles. No 
deductions shall be made by reason of 
wear or tear of, or on, any of the ar- 
ticles involved. 
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19. Any employee shall have the 
right to be represented by a repre- 
sentative of his own choosing in case 
of a controversy over his discharge. 
The question at issue shall first be 
submitted to the local management of 
the employer. If not satisfactorily 
adjusted the aggrieved employee or 
his representative shall then submit 
to the management of the employer, 
in writing, a statement of the issue in- 
volved. Should the matter not then 
be amicably adjusted, all disputes as 
to fact over discharges for the viola- 
tion of any existing and/or future 
rules shall be submitted for settlement 
and final decision to a disinterested 
third party to be mutually agreed 
upon. If such third party be not 
agreed upon within ten (10) days he 
shall be selected by the Director of 
Conciliation of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Any other con- 
troversy which may arise between 
employees and employer shall be 
settled by the same procedure. 


20. From this date, all fidelity 
bond premiums will be paid by the 
employer and all cash deposits or 
cash bonds in lieu of fidelity bonds 
now in force will be returned to the 
employees so affected at once. All 
charges incident to the hiring of any 
employee, such as physical examina- 
tion or sales training, when required 
by the employer, shall be borne by the 
employer. All checking between shifts 
will be done only on the employers’ 
time. 


21. The employer will furnish all 
petty cash required in the operation 
of the station. 

22. In the event employees ob- 
serve the regulations of the employer 
relating thereto, employees shall not 
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be held responsible for loss of cash in 
case of a holdup. 

23. Safes will be provided in all 
stations for the safeguarding of the 
funds and the employer shall bank all 
money belonging to the employer ex- 
cept in outlying operations where it is 
found impracticable to do so, in which 
event the employee responsible there- 
for shall bank the money upon the 
employer’s time and the employer 
shall carry full insurance upon such 
funds. 

24. The foregoing conditions as to 
wages and working conditions shall 
be applicable to those payroll em- 
ployees responsibility for whose 
hours and wages is placed upon the 
company by the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Petroleum Industry and 
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none of the foregoing conditions shall 
be so construed as to require violation 
of any of the provisions of said Code 
as the same may from time to time be 
amended, such wages and working 
conditions to be effective from May 
Ist, 1934, until January Ist, 1935, 
and from year to year thereafter un- 
less on or before thirty (30) days 
prior to the first day of January of 
any calendar year either party shall, 
in writing, request any alteration or 
revision thereof. 

Signed in triplicate for purposes of 
identification this 15th day of May, 


1934. 


By Hucu D. Frie1, 
Commissioner of Conciliation, 


U.S. Department of Labor. 


FRANCISCAN ASPIRATION 


Would I might wake St. Francis in you all. 


Brother of birds and trees. 


God’s Troubadour. 


Blinded with weeping for the sad and poor; 
Our wealth undone, all strict Franciscan men, 
Come, let us chant the canticle again 

Of mother earth and the enduring sun. 

God make each soul the lowly leper’s slave; 
God make us saints and brave. 





HOURS AND WAGES UNDER NRA 


LTHOUGH complete figures 
are not available for the first 
year of the NRA at this 

time, when the first birthday of the 
Recovery Administration is being cel- 
ebrated, it seems advisable to look 
back over the past year and see what 
changes have been made with regard 
to hours of work, weekly wages, 
rates of pay and employment. 

In Table I, we see that production 
was increased in June and July and 
decreased from August until the end 
of the year. In January, February 
and March, increases are shown so 
that the production for the manufac- 
turing industry in March was slightly 
above the figure for September. 

In spite of the decline in produc- 
tion from July through December, 


employment increased steadily from 
June through November, dropping 
off slightly in December and January 
and then increasing through the next 


three months. The reason for con- 
stantly increasing employment with 
decreasing production is due directly 
to one of the fundamental principles 
of NRA, that of increasing em- 
ployment through a shorter work 
week. We see from the table that 
average hours per week decreased 
from June through January. In 
March, the work week was increased 
so slightly that employment increases 
were about in proportion with pro- 
duction increases. 

As hours per week were shortened, 
rates per hour were raised, so that 
increased employment from June 
through October meant increasing 
weekly earnings and increasing pay- 
rolls. In November and December, 


however, hourly rates were not in- 
creased enough to maintain weekly 
wages with decreased hours, so that 
per capita weekly earnings in Novem- 
ber and December were about at the 
level of July—the beginning of our 
program. Payrolls also declined dur- 
ing these two months. 

We can see from this brief illustra- 
tion, then, that average hours per 
week were not decreased enough dur- 
ing a period of declining production, 
nor were hourly rates increased. 
Consequently, weekly wages, the pur- 
chasing power of individuals, and to- 
tal payrolls, the purchasing power of 
all wage earners, were not main- 
tained. 

Increased production in the first 
part of this year was accompanied 
by increased employment. Average 
hours per week were increased and 
average hourly earnings were in- 
creased, so that with this increase 
in employment we had increasing 
weekly earnings and an increase in 
total payrolls. 

In Table II, where all figures are 
expressed in terms of a base of 100 
for June, 1933, the changes which 
have occurred during the past year 
are more readily apparent. 

From this table, for example, we 
note that while production declined 
28 per cent from June to December, 
average hours per week declined 20 
per cent. The shortened work week 
meant an increase of 12 per cent in 
employment and 16 per cent in pay- 
rolls, but when we see that per 
capita weekly earnings in December 
stood at-the June level, we must rec- 
ognize that the individual worker 
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TABLE I 


Inpexes OF PropucTion, EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 1n ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Per Capita** Average 


Production* 
Index 


1923-1925 = 100 


Weekly 
Earnings 


$17.99 
18.04 
18.93 
18.67 
18.81 
18.02 
18.03 


18.07 
19.08 
19.48 
19.96 


* Source: Survey of Current Business. 


Average 
Hours Hourly Employment Payroll 
Per Week** Earnings** Index** Index** 


(12 mos. aver. 1926 = 100) 
62.8 43.1 
67.3 46.5 
71.6 51.9 
73.9 53.3 
74.0 53.6 
71.4 50.3 
70.1 49.8 


41.9¢ 
42.1 
48.5 
51.4 
52.5 
52.1 
52.6 


42.6 
42.5 
38.6 
36.1 
35.8 
34.4 
34.2 


33.7 
35.8 
36.3 
36.2 


53.3 
$3.1 
53.1 
54.1 


69.3 
73.5 
76.4 
77.9 


49.4 
55.6 
59.4 
61.7 


** Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics, Trends of Employment. 


TABLE II 


InDEXxES OF PropUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 1n ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY * 
June 1933 = 100 


Per Capita Average 


Weekly 
Production 


100 
100 
105 
104 
105 
100 
100 


September 
October 
November 
December 

1934 
BED ceovccntecccenns ee 100 
106 
fbs 
111 


Earnings 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Payroll 
Index 


Employment 
Index 


Hours 
Per Week 


100 
100 
116 
123 
125 
124 
126 


100 
107 
114 
118 
118 
114 
112 


100 
108 
120 
124 
124 
117 
116 


100 


127 
127 
127 
129 


110 
117 
122 
124 


115 
129 
138 
143 


* Source: All figures taken from Table I and adjusted to June, 1933==100. American Fed- 


eration of Labor Research Staff. 


made no gain. Furthermore, when 
the increase in the cost of living be- 
tween June and December is consid- 
ered, which, on the basis of figures 
published by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, amounted to 5 
per cent, it is apparent that the indi- 
vidual worker in December had less 


income with which to purchase the 
necessities of life than he was receiv- 
ing before any steps had been taken 
in our recovery program. 

At the end of April, the 1934 pay- 
rolls were 43 per cent above June, 


1933. Employment had increased 
24 per cent and average hourly earn- 





NOVITIATE 


ings had increased 29 per cent, but 
still, with weekly earnings only 11 
per cent above June, 1933, we cannot 
show any real improvement in the 
condition of the individual wage- 
earner. 

We have now completed the first 
year under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Before the termina- 
tion of this legislation in June, 1936, 
it is up to us to show that shorter 
hours and higher wages mean not 
only reemployment at living wages, 
but also far greater stability for 
industry throughout the country. 


There has been no discussion here of 
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prices or earnings. We know that 
both prices and profits, however, 
have increased substantially during 
the past year. With employment 
and payrolls, however, far below the 
1926 level, the need for further re- 
duction in hours and further in- 
creases in hourly rates can not be 
denied. 

Furthermore, our present program 
is not intended to be a spread-the- 
work movement. If it is to succeed, 
it must result not only in greater 
total purchasing power, but in a 
greater return to each and every 
worker. 


NOVITIATE 


We must not be impatient with our pain 

Or bear grief badly. We shall find surcease; 
Pain is but a novitiate to peace. 

And we shall never need to grieve again. 


Always for peace and never for despair 


We must be penitent... 


we must be wise 


Enough to choose a competent disguise 
Of gayest garments for our hearts to wear. 


When we shall laugh, nor foe nor friend can guess 
The solitude of anguish we endure. 

At last our very patience must procure 

New compensations from our loneliness— 

New moods of peace no other hearts possess. 


Cart JoHN BosTeLMANN. 





EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


EN and women are still going 
back to work, although em- 
ployment gains are not so 

rapid now as they were in the early 
spring. Our unemployment estimate 
for the country as a whole shows that 
nearly 300,000 went back to work in 
May, and trade unions reports for the 


first part of June show employment 
still gaining. Trade union weighted fig- 
ures show 20.7 percent of the member- 
ship unemployed in April, 20.0 percent 
in May (revised), and 19.7 percent in 
the first part of June (preliminary). 

Gradually workers are regaining 
the winter employment losses. Un- 


Record for Six Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 


All Trades 16 
12 


21 
25 
31 
33 
24 


Building Trades 32 
29 


40 
50 
65 
71 
58 


Metal Trades 12 
5 


19 
29 
39 
49 
28 


Printing Trades 5 
4 

6 

12 

18 

22 

18 


All Other Trades 9 
8 


12 
16 
18 
20 
16 


13 11 12 7 =@ +t Pe BB 
11 , + 8 2B 2B UB 8S BB 
20 20 22 #22 #21 £21 «22 «23 ~=(2!1 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 32 34 «6330 C3231 52 84S 32 
33 31 31 31 #29 #227 «28 ~=«629 

24 25° 


25 22 19 21 = 23 
26 «619 18 2332 
37.37 39 42 45 
48 48 $1 54 59 
61 62 64 67 69 
68 66 

57§ 


12 
5 
19 
28 
39 
46 
25§ 


4 
3 
6 
11 
18 





EMPLOYMENT STILL GAINING 


employment in industry is not yet back 
to the September 1933 level, for 10,- 
267,000 were out of work in May, 
compared to 10,108,000 last Septem- 
ber. Employment in building is be- 
ginning to increase, although gains 
are small; nearly 150,000 went back 
to work in April and May, but more 
than 1,400,000 are still without work. 
Small gains in May were quite gen- 
eral throughout industry: In fac- 
tories, nearly 10,000 went back to 
work, farms 42,000, mines nearly 40,- 
000, wholesale and retail trade 28,- 
000, roads nearly 30,000, railroads 
45,000. 

For the 10,267,000 still without 
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work in industry, the government is 
increasing its emergency work pro- 
gram. More than 115,000 were 
added to PWA payrolls in May, and 
the number on the work program of 
the relief administration has risen 
from 550,000 at the beginning of 
April to more than 900,000 at the end 
of May and 976,000 in mid-June; 
conservation camps have enrolled 16,- 
000 more. In these three services, 
more than 1,660,000 were employed 
in May, reducing those entirely with- 
out work to 8,600,000. The govern- 
ment emergency payroll in these serv- 
ices is over $80,000,000 a month. 
Need is greater among the millions 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 

decrease 


(-) 
May! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


| 
= 
oe 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 


Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Jersey City, N. J....... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn 

New York City, N. Y... 
Omaha, Nebr 


ad 
OW PD OND POO 


Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Antonio, Tex 

San Francisco, Calif.... 


FtIFtD Iti i ititititrrbrrireist 
MINOR RUB RASHES 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


All Other Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
May! 
— 19 
— 10 
4 
7 
10 
17 
5 
4 
10 
25 
1 
13 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
June 
1934 
48 
37 
59 
48 
48 
42 


49 
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NS 
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unemployed than it was this time last 
year. In April 1933, 4,475,000 fami- 
lies were on relief rolls; in April this 
year the figure was approximately 3,- 
850,000, with about 750,000 on the 
ERA work program, or a total of 
4,600,000. Federal payments for re- 
lief were $73,000,000 last April, com- 
pared to $150,000,000 for relief and 
ERA work program this year. The 
increased cost is due to greater need 
and to the improvement in relief pay- 
ments. 

The fact that more than 10,000,- 
000 are still without work in industry 
is a basic reason for our tardy busi- 
ness recovery. This problem deserves 
first attention from industrialists; it 
is not receiving the attention needed. 
Business men in general are taking no 
responsibility for these millions, mak- 
ing no general effort to get them back 
to work. The government alone is 
caring for them through emergency 
relief—this provides only a meager 
living for one sixth of them. 





Per Cent of Union 
Total Number Members 
Unemployed Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
3,947,000 14.5t 
3,216,000 12.5 
3,565,000 14.0 
3,543,000 13.6 
3,188,000 43.3 
3,090,000 13.3 
3,250,000 14.3 
3,714,000 15.7 
4,101,000 16.0 
14.6 
14.1 


5,541,000 
7,431, 000f 
7,160,000 
7,345,000 
7,098,000 
6,739,000 
6,750,000 
6,841,000 
7,198,000 
7,357,000 
7,303,000 
7,778,000 
8,699,000 
8,908 ,000 
11,489, 000 
10, 197,000 
10,486,000 
10,739,000 
10,990,000 
11,470,000 
11,853,000 
12,300,000 
12,344,000 
11,767,000 
11,586,000 
12,008 ,000 
12,124,000 
11,904,000 
13,100,000 
13,294,000 
13,689 ,000 
13,256,000 
12,896,000 
12,204,000 


- .11,793,000 


10,960,000 
10,108,000 
10,122,000 
10,651,000 
10,769,000 


11,755,000 
11,443,000 
10,849,000 
10,551,000 
10, 267,000 


* Preliminary. 


t Average. 
§ Revised. 
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SUMMARY OF ORGANIZERS’ REPORTS 


this month from all parts of the 

country that the situation of those 
men and women who were formerly 
employed on CWA projects is still 
very serious. A small portion of them 
have been taken care of on FERA 
projects; local relief projects are tak- 
ing care of others; in a few states, 
industry is absorbing some, but the 
vast majority are forced to depend 
upon direct relief which is usually 
very inadequate—as low as $2.00 to 
$4.00 per week in some localities. 
Relief funds are in most cases very 
low, if not completely exhausted. In 
California, the canning industry is 
hiring a large number of former 
CWA workers; in Colorado, new 
government projects and a slight 
building trades expansion are absorb- 
ing a considerable part of the CWA 
workers; in Kansas, many of those 
workers are being slowly absorbed by 
industry; while in West Virginia, the 
opening up of several long-closed 
mines is helping solve the problem. 
In other states, industry is doing little 
or nothing to give these men and 
women work. Especially in the south 
is relief reported as entirely inade- 
quate. Wisconsin reports very great 


[' IS clear from the reports received 


unrest among unemployed, and prac- 
tically every organizer emphasizes 
the necessity of some immediate ac- 
tion to take care of former CWA 
workers. 

New unions in great numbers con- 
tinue to be formed. The greatest 
percentage of these unions are appar- 
ently in the service trades, such as 
hotels, restaurants, barbers, cleaners 
and dyers, laundries and bartenders; 
in addition, retail clerks have organ- 
ized in Arizona, California, Florida, 
Georgia, New York, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Texas, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Gasoline service station 
employees are organizing in all parts 
of the country; despite the longshore- 
men’s strike on the Pacific Coast, two 
new unions of lumber and timber 
workers have been formed in Wash- 
ington; in the south, and in Maine and 
Massachusetts, textile workers con- 
tinue to form local unions; teachers, 
teamsters, electricians, butchers, bak- 
ers, brewery workers, common labor, 
printers, tobacco workers, flour and 
feed workers, and many others are 
organizing. New unions of green- 
house, creamery and _ horticultural 
workers have also been formed. 

This wave of organization con- 
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tinues, despite fairly widespread and 
continued attempts at discrimination 
against union members. Organizer 
after organizer reports that except in 
plants where strong unions exist, at- 
tempts are made to prevent organiza- 
tion or to get rid of union men. The 
same is true of code violations. The 
reports indicate that a union is the 
best assurance that code provisions 
will be complied with. There are 
more complaints of code violations 
in the service industries than in any 
other group. Laundry workers, bar- 
bers, restaurant and hotel workers, 
cleaners and dyers, report many viola- 
tions; some organizers report that all 
small industries are violating code 
provisions. 

Various industries are decreasing 
hours and raising wages. This is by 
no means common, however, and 
usually results from union pressure. 
Some textile mills have decreased 
hours and increased wages; copper 
mills in Arizona are paying higher 
wages than formerly; so are retail 
stores in Florida, and cement plants in 
Illinois; miners and oil refinery work- 
ers in Illinois have also received hour 
decreases and higher wages; a num- 
ber of small industries in Kansas have 
taken the same action. A few organ- 
izers report a definite upward trend 
in building trades activities. This is 
true in Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Ohio, Texas, Utah and 
Washington. Even a slight upturn 
in building construction has great sig- 
nificance from the employment point 
of view, as the construction industry 
has lagged far behind most other in- 
dustries in improvement in employ- 
ment. Canning, agriculture, sheep 
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shearing, fruit picking and packing all 
show a decided upturn, as the season 
advances, except in Florida, where 
fruit packing and canning plants are 
laying off, and in the drought areas 
where agricultural employment is be- 
low normal. Steel companies in all 
sections of the country have been tak- 
ing on new men, though this is more 
for the purpose of preparing to fight 
the unions than because of increased 
demand or shortened hours. Brew- 
eries in all parts of the country are 
hiring. On the other hand, automo- 
bile companies in the middle west are 
laying off, as are tobacco companies 
in the south, aluminum companies in 
Ohio, and potteries in Pennsylvania, 
as well as many smaller layoffs in 
other industries and other sections of 
the country. 

Some very satisfactory union agree- 
ments are reported, among them the 
agreement with the Electric Auto 
Lite Company of Toledo, Ohio, and 
with the Pharis Tire and Rubber 
Company of Newark, Ohio. On the 
whole, it is evident from this month’s 
reports that union strength and influ- 
ence have been greatly increased and 
extended. 

It is also evident, however, from 
the tremendous number of persons 
formerly working on CWA projects, 
who are now unemployed, that Union 
strength has not yet developed to that 
point where a _ work-week short 
enough to reabsorb unemployment 
can be demanded. The whole prob- 
lem of inadequate temporary relief 
will never be solved until the work- 
week has been shortend to that point 
where all wage-earners will be re- 
absorbed by our private industries. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


ALABAMA 


Anniston—CWA workers are being fed by 
the FERA on allowances of $3.00 and $4.00 
a week. Landlords are threatening to throw 
these people out of houses because they can’t 
exist and pay them rent. Water is being cut 
off from houses that have water toilets. In 
some instances there are four at work in some 
families and these people are said to be getting 
more help than anyone else. Several indus- 
tries are running on short time. The Utica 
Knitting Mills are laying off hands. The Profile 
Cotton Mills at Jacksonville have closed down, 
throwing 1,000 men, women and children on 
the mercies of the world. The Linen Thread 
Company at Blue Mountain is said to be hiring 
hands. It is rumored that this company is lay- 
ing off old hands and replacing them with 
other workers from the Profile Mills at Jack- 
sonville. Mills are operating on the eight-hour 
basis with pay about as usual. The CWA work- 
ers are all torn up and demoralized and can’t 
find out when they will go to work. Several 
families are receiving barely enough to exist 
on. People are in a pitiful condition. In some 
cases there are four people in family at work 
in mills and the husband receives his $4.00 a 
week with some groceries—J. T. MULLICAN. 

Anniston.—A small percentage of employees 
formerly on the CWA have gone on relief rolls 
and are getting a small amount of work there- 
from. Cast iron pipe works, building trades 
and the smaller textile plants are laying off 
workers. What increases there have been in 
wages and shorter hours of work was brought 
about by the NRA. Textile plants discriminate 
against union members. Codes are being vio- 
lated by practically all industries. Unions of 
insurance agents and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees have been formed—H. F. TRAMMELL. 

Florence.—Most of those formerly employed 
on CWA projects are out of work and walk- 
ing the streets, getting what little they can out 
of the Center house. A number of workers 
have been laid off at Wheeler Dam and Plant 
No. 2. The Southern shops have put on new 
workers. ‘The textile industry has increased 
wages and shortened hours. Efforts being made 
to straighten out violations in Textile industry. 
New unions have been formed of steam and 
operating engineers and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs—R. J. BatLey. 

Huntsville—We are trying to form unions 
of hotel and restaurant workers, auto mechan- 
ics and printing pressmen. Textile industry is 
laying off workers. CWA workers are slowly 


finding their way to other jobs. Many reports 
of code violations.—PavuL STyLes. 

Montgomery.—Laborers are working from 4 
to 8 hours per week. Skilled laborers are try- 
ing to get an adjustment of wages at $1.00 per 
hour, but the employers want to give 75 cents 
an hour. The Bradford Textile Mill is work- 
ing on a 3-day week of 24 hours. Very few 
industries have either shortened hours or in- 
creased wages. Complaint has been submitted 
against the Standard Oil Company, Southern 
Dairies, and Johnson Manufacturing Company 
for wage and hour violations. Several new 
locals are in process of formation—C. W. 
WALLS. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—Nine new unions have been formed 
in this vicinity—miners, cooks and waiters, re- 
tail clerks, and several federal labor unions. 
Copper mining company has increased wages 
10 per cent as have also meat packers. Indus- 
tries taking on workers are Smelter works at 
Douglas, Copper Queen Mining Company at 
Bisbee, and the mines at Ajo. There have been 
reports of union discrimination in copper min- 
ing and meat packing companies.—LesTer B. 
DOANE. 


ARKANSAS 


Pine Bluff.—Most of the workers formerly 
engaged on CWA projects are now unem- 
ployed. Some have been placed back to work 
under the new setup and wage scales have been 
reduced in some cases, more among the common 
laborers which ranges from 15 cents to 30 cents 
per hour. The Seaman Dunning Body Plant 
which had the men laid off during the Nash 
auto trouble has opened up with a few men. 
Some workers being hired on the railroads. 
Organization work is going on among the com- 
mon laborers, electricians and ice men.—V. V. 
VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


Modesto.—Work in the canneries has ab- 
sorbed some of the CWA workers and some 
are on state relief. None of the industries are 
laying off workers. Additional workers are 
being taken on by the seasonal canneries and 
as the season progresses this is about the only 
industry that will employ any other than their 
regular crews. Others will be given work 
during the harvest season. Every kind of busi- 
ness and all kinds of employers are discrimi- 
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nating against union members. Most all indus- 
tries violate the codes.—C. C. NUNNALLY. 

Salinas.—Those workers who were formerly 
under CWA and who have not been reemployed 
by private industry are on either county, city, 
or state relief. Workers are being hired only 
in some small private industries. Practically all 
industries have either iucreased wages or short- 
ened hours, but very few are living up to the 
NRA codes. Discrimination against union work- 
ers is being shown in some restaurants and let- 
tuce sheds as well as some other small industries. 
Due to lack of enforcement very few indus- 
tries are living up to the codes. New unions 
are being formed of teamsters, retail clerks 
and a Women’s Union Label League. An at- 
tempt is being made to organize filling station 
employees and bakers.—L. O. MILier. 

San Diego.—Of the 20,000 unemployed (aver- 
age during the past year) approximately 5,000 
were on CWA work and now they are back 
on county charity relief. The total now on 
charity relief totals 15,000 with the other 5,000 
living on borrowed money and credit. The 
retail stores are laying off workers. The larg- 
est department store in the city employing 300 
people recently closed by bankruptcy throwing 
these people out of work. The fish canneries 
are reopening, employing about 1,000 seasonal 
workers during the summer. The breweries 
and liquor dealers including the cabarets, have 
been hiring workers recently. No industries 
have increased wages or shortened hours during 
the past few months. This movement defi- 
nitely stopped. Retrogression appears to have 
set in. The theatre managers prevented house 
employees from unionizing; the produce deal- 
ers have discharged active unionists; street rail- 
Way company is opposing organization and 
. has formed a “company union.” The theatres 
have discharged women employees who received 
$16 weekly under state minimum wage law and 
substituted men ushers, etc., at 25 cents per 
hour ($10 per week minimum under the Thea- 
tre Code). The produce houses have been 
reported as overworking employees. Cabarets 
and liquor establishments are violating wage 
and hour provisions of the codes, working 
employees on commission basis and underpay- 
ing them.—STANLEY M. Gue. 

Santa Maria.—Workers formerly employed on 
CWA projects are being taken care of by the 
County Welfare Department. Many are em- 
ployed in county parks, also grasshopper con- 
trol, at $3.60 per day. As much time is allotted 
to heads of families as is deemed sufficient ac- 
cording to welfare standards, which are high 
in Santa Barbara County. A few workers are 
being hired in the oil fields. Wages and hours 
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are at a standstill. There is quite a bit of 
code violation in the retail trade and some 
here and there in the oil industry. Organizing 
work is being started among the butchers with 
a number of prospects lined up.—J. W. WALKER. 

Tuolumne.—There is very little opportunity 
at present for employing the workers released 
from CWA projects. Several of the small 
mines in this vicinity have put on a few men 
and expect to add more soon. There are no 
unions whatever in this section. The only in- 
dustry of any size has been shut down for three 
years and is in the hands of receivers. It 
is expected that the former owners will take 
it over soon and may operate the plant. At 
this point there are no industries to be organ- 
ized unless the gold mines get going in greater 
activity.—H. U. Ensicn. 

Ventura.—Ninety-five per cent of the work- 
ers formerly employed on CWA projects are 
now idle, a few having been employed on state 
and federal building work. The FERA pro- 
gram is supposed to start soon but this county 
with nearly four thousand unemployed has 
been allotted the sum of $18,508 per month so 
little real relief can be expected from this pro- 
gram. The only industries here are oil and 
farming, both of which have been employing 
men. The harvesting season is about to start 
on some of the farms. The farmers in the 


apricot orchards increased wages 33-1/3 per 
cent, the reason being that there is a very poor 
crop and prices will be double that of last year. 


No increase elsewhere. Several complaints of 
discrimination against union workers have been 
made but as yet none are willing to make de- 
positions for prosecution. It is the belief of 
the writer that all industries are violating the 
codes in some manner. At present time an 
effort is being made to hire an investigator to 
act on a number of violations. It is expected 
that with a few convictions the rest will fall 
in line. Without question the NRA has done 
untold damage in craft scales in California. 
New unions have been formed among the build- 
ing and common laborers. The barbers and 
culinary workers have been reorganized. Some 
organizing work has been done among the serv- 
ice station employees and the retail clerks. If 
there was any real work going on here it would 
make organizing very simple—W. O. SmrrTH. 


CANADA 


St. John, N. B.—Industries in this section have 
not laid off workers for some time. On the 
contrary there is noted a slight and steady im- 
provement in general employment. Textile 
mills, saw mills, ship repair plant and printing 
establishments have taken on a few extra men, 
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and there is some activity evident in the build- 
ing trades. There does not appear to be any 
open discrimination but great difficulty is ex- 
perienced in all attempts to organize employes 
of privately owned public utilities, paper mills, 
laundries and brush factories. We are at pres- 
ent working with chauffeurs, barbers, operat- 
ing engineers, garage mechanics and retail 
clerks, and hope to have concrete results to 
report shortly.—JAmes A. WHITEBONE. 

Winnipeg.—There are still 8,000 families re- 
ceiving relief in the city of Winnipeg and that 
is just about half of the number that are being 
employed in Greater Winnipeg. There seems to 
be no work opening up at all—no signs of build- 
ing. School teachers salaries will remain the 
same this year as last and it looks as if the 
schools will remain on the full term. Barbers 
have been holding weekly organization meetings 
and have met with some measure of success, 
signing up new members at every meeting and 
getting more in a shop to shop canvass. Strong 
efforts are being made to have the barbers li- 
cense law put into force, as the legislature will 
reconvene in June. Typographical and team- 
sters are trying hard to organize some unorgan- 
ized plants. Some few firms that have connec- 
tions in the United States have given their em- 
ployees a 5 to 10 per cent increase, but others 
are standing pat—W. E. STusBs. 


COLORADO 


Boulder.—A great many of the workers re- 
leased from CWA rolls are on the new setup 
to work for about $30 per month. A few work- 
ers are being hired in the building trades. Most 
all industries are working 30 hours per week. 
The codes which have been adopted are being 
lived up to fairly well—H. F. Woops. 

Denver.—There are some new workers being 
employed in agriculture now. Union members 
have been discriminated against everywhere we 
have started to organize. We need federal 
assistance here permanently and would like to 
suggest a Regional Labor Board. Codes are 
being violated in most industries. New unions 
are being formed of filling station employees 
and warehousemen, and flour and feed mill 
workers, both of which have very strong com- 
pany union opposition —S. W. JOHNSON. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach.—About one-third of mechan- 
ics and forty per cent of laborers were retained 
on the FERA. I see no chance of one finding 
employment in this vicinity at this time of the 
year as Daytona is a resort town and no indus- 
tries are operating here. With the season’s 


establishments closing, the unemployed will be 
on the increase. City Administration cut off 25 
employees in order to reduce real estate taxa- 
tion. Fear of losing jobs keeps workers, I 
believe, from reporting code violations. Am 
making effort to organize retail clerks, restau- 
rant employees, service station employes, auto 
mechanics and bakery employes.—Orro F. 
ForsyTH. 

Lakeland.—Packing and canning plants are 
laying off workers. Retail stores in some cases 
have increased wages and shortened hours. All 
CWA work has stopped, but have no informa- 
tion as to how these workers are now living. 
No reports of code violations—FRANK WALKER. 

Tampa.—A federal charter has been issued 
to cleaners and dyers, and truck drivers and 
brewery workers have also received charters 
from their international unions. We have re- 
ports of code violations from laundries, barber 
shops, restaurants, retail stores and several small 
industries. Former CWA workers now on re- 
lief.—CuHarLes E. SILvA. 


IDAHO 


Boise.—Printing crafts have secured 40-hour 
week but with wage decrease. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize a federal labor union 
and a union of bartenders. Many CWA work- 
ers are idle. Farmers working with IERA 
at 50 cents an hour. They are offering 10 to 
15 cents per hour for hay hands. We have had 
no success in getting Emergency office to act on 
complaints. Code violations seem to be gen- 
eral.—J. F. Rapvey. 

Kellogg —All the workers who were em- 
ployed on CWA projects are on relief now. 
The Bunker Hill and Heccla Mining Compa- 
nies are discriminating against union members. 
Codes are being violated in all industries. 
There is a determined effort being made by 
the Bunker Hill Company to break up all the 
unions in Kellogg. We had a vote for collec- 
tive bargaining for the employees of the Bunker 
Hill Mining Company, Sunshine Mining Com- 
pany, Heccla Mining Company, Page Mining 
Company and Morning Mining Company May 
21-26, but the attorney for the Mining Associa- 
tion filed an injunction to prevent the name 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers from appearing on the ballot. 
As there was no one nominated by the com- 
panies at the Page and Morning Mines the 
union was declared elected. Both of these 
mines are owned and operated by the Federal 
Mining Company. Our election is now set for 
June 4-7. The code for the lead and zinc 
industry has just been adopted and goes into 
effect June 4. We are of the opinion that 
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the Bunker Hill Company will have to put about 
100 more men to work to comply with the code. 
They have been working quite a large crew 
6 and 7 days and working the union members 
4 days per week. With a 40-hour week limit 
in the code they will be obliged to employ a 
lot more to keep up production. The condition 
of the unemployed is serious and something 
must be done for them at once. There is noth- 
ing in the Emergency Relief Store here—Ora 
L. WILson. 


GEORGIA 


Dalton.—Textile industry is in some cases 
laying off workers and hiring new help. While 
a great number of these workers are on part 
time, the new worker is generally a non-union 
worker. No wage increases—the tendency is 
rather to cut. I have a report on a Hosiery 
Mill at Acworth, Georgia, where it is claimed 
that the workers go to work at 6:30 a. m. and 
at 8 a. m. punch their time cards, and at 4:30 
p. m. punch their time cards again and go back 
to work until 5:30 p. m. The Crown Cotton 
Mills of Dalton, Georgia, that is the President 
and Secretary, claim to be dealing impartially, 
but some of the second hands and overseers are 
doing just all they can to agitate and stir up 
trouble, nearly always giving the non-union 
worker the advantage and more work. Have 


some applications for retail clerks organization. 
Also am getting school teachers lined up. CWA 
workers are now being taken care of by Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief, while others remain un- 
employed—Tom V. Crow. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Former CWA _ workers, some 
2,200 of them, have been in pretty bad shape 
with not much work. The new set up under the 
Relief Department is not in any way helpful 
to business or to the workers here. These 
workers are getting from $5.40 to $24.00 per 
month out of this set-up and working it out at 
one day or more a week. Skilled workers are 
not getting anything out of this set-up and 
unless there is some change will not get any 
work. Building construction very slow and 
just a few textile workers have been taken on 
to increase employment. There are no open 
cases of union discrimination but workers are 
are being intimidated in an underhanded way. 
Code violations are general. Organization work 
is on among machinists and auto men, hotel and 
cafe employees, and efforts are being made to 
get pressing shops and laundry workers to- 
gether now.—A. E. Courtenay. 

Belleville—Local lumber and building ma- 
terial yards have increased wages and shortened 
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hours. New agreement for Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs makes 75 cents per hour the mini- 
mum for these workers with a 40 and 44 hour 
week, 44 hours for truck drivers and 40 hours 
for yard men. School teachers secured S$ per 
cent increase—they originally were reduced 20 
per cent. Stove molders also secured 10 per 
cent increase in national agreement between 
union and stove manufacturers. Majority of 
former CWA workers are now on County Re- 
lief rolls. To be exact during peak of CWA 
our county, St. Clair, employed approximately 
5,000, with quota gradually reduced to end 
of March when CWA ceased. During April 
relief rolls increased 2,665; first week in May, 
75; second week in May, 103; making a total 
of 2,743. Belleville Laundry Company discrim- 
inating against union members. Plans being 
developed to bring in union laundry service 
from St. Louis, Mo., fifteen miles distant. Code 
violation complaints filed to cotton garment 
industry against Stein Pants Company of Belle- 
ville, a union shop organized last July. Organ- 
ization activities are carried on among filling 
station attendants.—AL Towers. 

Bloomington.—The codes are being enforced 
where the unions are in existence in this city. 
Not very many work places post the labor sec- 
tions of the codes. The unions have posted the 
labor sections in meeting halls. There is a 
lockout on at the Hayes Custeo Stove Works. 
Three years ago the molders went out on strike 
and lost. The men who took their places there 
are now signing up under the A. F. of L. and 
are locked out. The C. Williams Oilomatic are 
organized about 90% and are back at work 
under the A. F. of L banner and are recognized 
—325 men in all. A local of bartenders has 
been installed and several more are being 
formed, including the gas station attendants 
and a common labor group. The building 
trades are at a standstill waiting on money 
from PWA in Washington so wage negotia- 
tions are not being pressed at this time.—JoHN 
LANHAM. 

Chicago Heights—Some steel mills are putting 
on men. National Lead Battery Company, In- 
land Steel and Calumet Steel have increased 
wages. Few CWA workers have found jobs 
and the remainder are on relief. Efforts being 
made to organize steel workers.—CuHar_es Hus. 

Danville—The CWA workers of this com- 
munity are back on relief orders. The miners 
are working 7 hours per day instead of 8 hours. 
Union members are being discriminated against 
in the Amend Candy Company, Danville, 
Sprague Sells Factory, and the American Can 
Company of Hoopstown, Illinois. New unions 
have been formed and charters issued for a 
Federal Labor Union, locals of Foundry Work- 
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ers and Molders and a charter has been applied 
for covering Hod Carriers, etc. The Vermil- 
jon Company set a wage scale for different 
townships. Danville was to get 40 cents per 
hour. They allowed Hoopstown 35¢ per hour. 
The Mayor of that town, Walter Trego, part 
owner of the American Can Company there, 
came down and got the wages fixed for Hoops- 
town for 35 cents per hour. About 34 of their 
laborers joined the Federal Labor Union last 
week and took the obligation. These laborers 
are mule skinners of the Canning Company. 
They go to work at 5:30 a. m. and get back 
to the barn about dark in the evening. Their 
pay rates are from $1.50 to $2.25 a day for all 
those hours. The morning after they took the 
obligation the superintendent called them to- 
gether at the barn at 5:30 a. m. and said he 
heard over 80 per cent of them joined the union 
the night before. He further states if they 
remained in his employ they would have to 
drop the union and work for the same wages 
they had been receiving as he would not pay 
them a cent more. The Hoopstown laborers on 
CWA projects refused to take 35 cents per hour 
as their scale in the union was fixed for 40 
cents per hour, the same as Danville, for 30 
days. They are remaining idle, standing out 
100 per cent as they will not return to work 
for 35 cents per hour. The man representing 
labor on the scale committee for CWA projects 
said 40 cents per hour was the scale set for 
Vermilion Company on these projects. Hoops- 
town, Illinois, is in Grant township but in Ver- 
milion County. This applies also to the Sprague 
Sells Factory there. This factory manufacturers 
machines to make tin cans. ‘They learned 
of the union movement in Hoopstown and have 
started to ship part of their brass and castings 
to an unfair place in Peoria, Illinois, accord- 
ing to the report at the meeting. This discrim- 
ination has been reported to the International 
Molders Union.—Ctaupe Morrow. 

East St. Louis.—Many of the former employ- 
ees of the CWA were forced on relief—im- 
mediately many families were without food and 
clothing. There is no industry in this com- 
munity that is working full capacity with the 
exception probably of the brewing industry. 
American Steel Foundry opened with one fur- 
nace and employed probably one hundred men. 
Federal Labor Unions, namely those employed 
in ice industry and oil industry, have negotiated 
agreement for shorter hours and increased 
wages. Information on Mid-West Rubber Com- 
pany points strongly that this firm is discrimi- 
nating against union members, in fact members 
of local unions who seek work, are, if known, 
refused employment for that reason. Several 
complaints regarding code violations are under 
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investigation. New unions have been formed 
of Industrial Shipping and Receiving Clerks 
and Freight Handlers, Filling Station and 
Warehouse Employees, Common Laborers Local 
Union. Efforts are being made to organize 
Company.—F. R. 


employees of Moss Tie 
RAvcH. 

Greenville—The CWA workers have been 
laid off. Local union of hod carriers and com- 
mon laborers has been formed. None of the 
industries are hiring or firing workers. The 
firms here do not discriminate against union 
members.—C. E. RILey. 

Harrisburg.—All industries have lowered 
hours under the NRA. There is no representa- 
tive of Labor on the local compliance board. 
The Wason Coal Company and Sahara Coal 
Company want their men to work at $4.50 a 
day and the code price is $5.00. The men are 
on strike at all the mines. The school teachers 
are considering organizing.—H. F. Dasney. 

Herrin—CWA workers are slowly being 
placed on other jobs at $0 cents an hour and 
allowed enough work to earn their relief. 
Nearly all industries in this vicinity are shut 
down. We have a union of service station 
employees under way and we hope to complete 
the organization when conditions improve— 
GEORGE SUMMERS. 

Jacksonville—Some of the former CWA 
workers are on government relief and others 
are working on PWA projects. One clothing 
factory and the bridge factory are only work- 
ing part time. Wages have been increased and 
hours shortened by printers, clothing workers, 
bridge workers and painters. Local unions 
have been formed of shoe workers, common 
laborers, packing house employees and restau- 
rant workers.—CHARLEs E. SOUZA. 

Joliet—Am making plans to organize brick 
makers, cereal piant workers, and stone cutters. 
Will hold public mass meetings beginning next 
week in renewal of organization campaign. 
Wall paper industry, with six plants located 
here, is laying off workers, and the chemical 
industry, with three plants, is doing likewise. 
Many small industries are closed down or ranks 
of employees reduced. Building trades employ- 
ment has improved somewhat, due to small 
building and repair and remodeling work. 
Steel mill closed down with no prospects of 
starting up in future. No new workers being 
taken on. Here and there in various industries 
there is temporary employment given. Many 
industries are at a standstill, Lack of ability 
to borrow money given as cause for unemploy- 
ment here. Steel industry here would employ 
3,500 workers if in operation. Star Peerless 
Wall Paper Mill increased wages 1 to 10 per 
cent April 1, by agreement with new Federal 
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Labor Union. Blockson Chemical Company also 
gave 10 per cent increase by agreement with 
Federal Union. American Cyanide & Chemi- 
cal Corporation in effort to defeat union newly 
organized in plant, made 2 to 10 per cent in- 
crease. Total on relief 4,500—246 formerly on 
CWA work now employed under relief work 
program. About 10 per cent of this number are 
skilled mechanics —WILLIAM B. Porter. 

Kewanee.—The workers in this community 
who were employed on CWA work are doing 
whatever they can get to do. Garden work 
has been slowed up on account of the dry 
weather. The Walworth Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Boiler Works are laying off workers 
because of lack of orders. Attempt is being 
made to organize these plants. One depart- 
ment of the Walworth Manufacturing Com- 
pany is discriminating against union members. 
—Ben P. Gast. 

LaSalle.—There are no CWA workers em- 
ployed. Available work is turned over to those 
who have been on relief but there is not much in 
that line. Hours have been shortened or pay 
increased by the Illinois Zinc, Peru Wheel 
Company, and Carus Chemical Company. The 
Marquette Cement Company has been placed 
on the unfair list though they have shortened 
hours and increased pay. They have been 


discriminating against union members, as has 


the American Nickeloid. A new union has been 
formed of the Illinois Valley Sash and Door 
employees.—PearL B. Davis. 

Pekin—Plans are being formulated to put 
the men employed on CWA work under a new 
relief project called the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief. None have been put to work as yet, how- 
ever, to my knowledge. There is very little 
change in the employment situation at present. 
Industrial plants are for the most part working 
40 hours per week. There have been increases 
of from 10 to 20 per cent in the hourly rate. 
Men are drawing about $14 per 40-hour week 
in local Cooper Shop. Process men are receiv- 
ing about $16 per week at American Distillery. 
The Super Power Company threatens to “find 
cause” to fire men who are attempting to organ- 
ize a union. There is a company union there. 
The American Distilling Company has refused 
to meet a committee from the Trades Assembly. 
New unions are being formed among the work- 
ers at Allied Mills, Cooper plant and meat 
packing plants—SamueL H. Preston. 

Springfield—The workers in this community 
who were formerly employed on CWA projects 
are being employed by the Emergency Relief 
Administration and new PWA _ undertakings. 
The employment situation seems at a standstill. 
The Sangamo Electric Company of Springfield 
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has increased the wages of workers consider- 
ably. Most all firms are discriminating against 
union workers, and codes are being violated by 
most all industries, in the opinion of the writer. 
An attempt is being made to reorganize the 
Cooks and Waiters and the federal charter at 
the Hummer Manufacturing plant. The case 
of the latter is now before the Regional Labor 
Board. The outlook is favorable to regain 
membership.—Harry L. AMEs. : 

Westville—None of our industries are laying 
off workers, neither are they adding to their 
working force. Miners only have received 
shorter hours and higher wages. Union of hod 
carriers and federal labor unions have been 
formed.—I. L. Truax. 

Wood River.—The tanneries of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Company are laying off workers. 
The Roxana Oil Refinery and the Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation have raised wages and 
shortened hours. The Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and the Wood River Refinery dis- 
criminate against union members. Unions of 
retail clerks and stenographers have been 
formed.—WILLIAM BREN. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—A goodly portion of CWA work- 
ers are now on new FERA work—others on 
relief. Family of four allowed $31.20 per month; 
family of five, $33.60; family of three, $26.40. 
As reported previously, hours shortened in 
about all factories but in reality the wages are 
lower in some cases—others they are getting 
more. Informed of one place where 60 and 
70 hours are worked in a week. Continental 
Steel cutting men to part time and also hir- 
ing some. Flint glass workers without employ- 
ment. Hoosier Iron is practically down and 
laying off workers. Mounters at Globe Ameri- 
can out of strike. Large stoves asked 10 per 
cent raise but failed to get it—a satisfactory 
settlement is hoped for. Some of the newly 
formed unions at the Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion asked the company for recognition, but 
were refused. Reports of union discrimination 
at two garment factories and Kohnx Sign Com- 
pany. Still endeavoring to organize machinists, 
tool makers and auto mechanics. Will have 
fourth meeting with them soon.—H. E. VincENT. 

Marion—Some of the CWA workers are 
still on relief, others have found little jobs and 
some of the factory workers have left the city. 
The paper and radio companies are laying off 
workers. A few are being taken on by the 
wire and rubber workers. I believe most all 
our industries have increased wages or short- 
ened hours. The Indiana General Service Com- 
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pany and the Radio Company discriminate 
against union members. Several industries are 
violating the codes—ALvIN BARRETT. 

New Albany.—The FERA is employing those 
formerly on CWA projects giving them time 
according to their number of dependants. They 
are given 6, 12, or 18 hours’ work a week at 
40 cents an hour or a maximum of $7.20 a 
week. The tanners have shortened hours but 
the increase in wages is very small. Feins 
Shirt Factory has formed a Benevolent Society. 
They employ about 1,200. The Sien Shiner 
Clothing Factory, employing 800 is discriminat- 
ing against union members also.—JoHn E. 
SCHEPP. 

Sullivan—A small percentage of the former 
CWA workers are on state road work and 
salvaging interurban lines in the city limits. 
The retail stores have laid off steady help and 
give them only hourly employment. None of 
the industries are hiring workers. Ail indus- 
tries have decreased wages as well as hours. 
The Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company and 
in fact most all retail stores discriminate against 
union members. Most of these stores are chisel- 


ing. Unions of printers and gas filling station 
attendants have been formed.—JAmes McKEE. 

Sullivan—A few of the CWA workers are 
still employed under a new set up but the 
greater percentage are back on direct relief, 


with no prospects of jobs in sight. Direct re- 
flef continued in its present form means slow 
starvation for many. Mining being the only 
industry in this community there is really no 
laying off of workers, but with each new load- 
ing machine installed the split of work becomes 
larger in the mines that are working. Miners 
are working seven hours a day with no increase 
in pay, as District 11 is under contract and 
no change was made in the wage rate. Kraft 
cheese factory is opposed to unionization of its 
employees. ‘The chain grocery stores and the 
Penny Company store are opposed to sign- 
ing a contract of the retail clerks organization. 
Unions of filling station employees and printers 
have been formed and prospects are good for 
the unionization of autu mechanics and office 
workers—HuGH WILSON. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Many workers formerly on 
CWA are living at the local Transient Center. 
Many of the young men are hitch-hiking back 
and forth across the country in search of jobs. 
While some of them find odd jobs among house- 
holders, the large majority can find no employ- 
ment at all and are now being supported by the 
local and state relief agencies. The Lake Shore 
Tire Company has laid off 240 men for three 
weeks due to a misunderstanding of code opera- 
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tion by employers. No doubt many of these 
workers will become dependents on relief agen- 
cies for they did not receive any surplus wage 
during employment. The Des Moines Steel Com- 
pany reemployed 90 men in April who are still 
on the jobs with prospects for still more work. 
The saloons are employing children under 17 
years of age, boys and girls, to serve automo- 
bile patrons with curb service for beer. We have 
protested this practice. The Fitch Shampoo Com- 
pany laid off 50 girls recently which number in- 
cluded the 21 hired the month before. The White 
Line, Merchants, Weir, and other transfer com- 
panies have been discriminating against union 
employees over a long period of time and have 
discharged men for union affiliations. Members 
of the Cleaners and Dyers, and Laundry Workers 
Union as well as others have been victimized for 
joining various unions. Practically every indus- 
try here is violating the code except where strong 
unions have struck and stopped this practice. In 
striking contrast, the industries and unions with 
collective agreements in operation prior to NRA 
and at present are having very little if any trou- 
ble with respect to compliance. A recent strike 
at the Iowa Swift Packing Plant of 600 employees 
brought recognition of their local union affiliated 
with the Butcher Workmen’s Union of North 
America. A strictly union agreement is now op- 
erating there, and the former company union 
has been abandoned by the management. Sev- 
eral groups are enjoying the benefit of this con- 
tract who were ineligible to affiliate before.— 
W. B. HAMMIL. 

Des Moines.—Some of the CWA workers are 
on relief—a regulation in order to secure relief 
is that there must be five in the family—others 
are looking for work and still others are trying 
to get put on relief. All industries are reducing 
their working force at present. Garment fac- 
tories, laundries, cleaners and dyers, the Des 
Moines Electric Light and Power Plant, the Penn 
Electric Company and the Iowa and Bookey 
Packing Companies all discriminate against 
union members. Most all industries violate the 
codes. Unions of cleaners and dyers, garment 
workers, electricians, bakers, bakery drivers, 
cooks and waiters and warehouse employees have 
been formed.—James W. SoutrTer. 

Muscatine.—A few of the CWA workers have 
found employment on the lock that is being 
built here. The button and sash and door fac- 
tories are laying off workers. About all indus- 
tries are violating codes. Prospects are good 
for the unionization of truck drivers—J. U. 
REHMEL. 

Sioux City.—Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize federal employees and retail clerks. 
Workers are being laid off generally with the 
exception of building trades where few have 
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Improvements 
In Loan Regulations 


Legislatures of seven states 
have enacted or revised small- 
loan laws since the depres- 
sion’s low dip, in an effort to 
cope with the upgrade demand 
for wider and better regulated 
borrowing facilities for wage- 
earners and others of small 
means who need money for 
provident purposes. 

The laws regulate com- 
panies from which heads of 
families and others may bor- 


row up to $300, without ordi- 
nary bank security, and fix 
maximum interest rates and 
charges that will both: 


1—Enable organized, responsible 
capital to make the loans; and 


2—-Protect the borrowers’ inter- 
ests. 


All the seven states enacted 
the main provisions of the new 
“fifth draft” of the Uniform 
Small Loan Law which is ad- 
vocated to adjust loan meth- 
ods and the borrowers’ needs 
by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, the leading social agency 
sponsoring small borrowers’ 
credit. 

The Kentucky legislature, 
just adjourned, passed the law 


for the first time, becoming 
the twenty-sixth state to adopt 
it; and ended a twenty-yea 
fight by social agencies to 
legalize interest rates that en. 
able organized capital to make 
small loans. 

Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
New York, New Jersey ani 
West Virginia revised their 
laws. Indiana, Wisconsin and 
Iowa took the step of remov- 
ing small-loan rate fixing from 
politics. They transferred reg- 
ulatory and rate-fixing powers 
from the legislatures to the 
state banking departments. 

New York, West Virginia 
and New Jersey abandoned 
experiments with interest-rate 
reductions which turned out 
too drastic to permit loan com- 
panies to furnish adequate 
service. In New York the new 
statute, restoring the neces- 
sarily higher rates, was signed 
by President Roosevelt, ther 
governor. 

Small-loan laws withstood 
assaults in other states. Social 
agencies led the fight for their 
retention, especially in Massa- 
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chusetts, which for years pio- 
neered in the bank commission 
form of control. Practically 
all prominent public workers 
in the state petitioned for re- 
tention of the law, contending 
that the public service per- 
formed by small loans is of 
more importance than dubious 
rate experiments. 


The “fifth draft’s” chief new 
features seek to preclude social 
evils from ill-advised competi- 
tion and improper advertising,, 
to cut costs and check bad loan 
practices. It requires lenders 
to show experience, character 
and fitness and that they are 
needed in the community, in 
order to obtain and keep their 
licenses. 


The new regulations are ex- 
pected to prove practical, for- 
ward steps, of value in stabiliz- 
ing the small-loan phase of 
consumer credit. Removal of 
legislative hazards by turning 
control over to bank depart- 
ments where regulations are 
fixed by public hearings is a 
healthy development. 


Economically and socially 
sound lending practices by a 
majority of companies, of 
which Household Finance 


Corporation is one, have 
helped the expansion of small- 
loan laws, despite these ad- 
verse times. About 82 percent 
of our loans are made to enable 
families to recoup from debts 
and past difficulties, while the 
remainder are to aid borrowers 
in meeting unusually large or 
unexpected emergency expen- 
ditures, or to meet provident 
opportunities. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


“The Doctor of Family Finance”’ 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


(Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be mailed on request to the 
Division of Research.) 
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been taken on. There have been increases in 
wages for street car men and some of the build- 
ing tradesmen. Reports of union discrimination 
have come from packers, retail trades and gar- 
ment industry. Most of CWA workers are now 
on welfare.—L. E. GARNETT. 

.Waterloo.—Former CWA workers will come 
on new program of relief work. Others back on 
county aid. Hotels seem to be cutting their forces 
but not increasing pay—neither are they living 
up to the NRA. Manufacturers of farm imple- 
ments are employing additional workers. Packing 
house industries have increased wages and 
shortened hours. Laundry owners are reported 
discriminating against union members. Code 
violations are also reported in laundry, res- 
taurant, hotels and numerous small establish- 
ments. Trying to organize machinists at one 
plant here, also laundry workers and clerks.— 
H. L. Errickson. 


KANSAS 


Atchison.—The workers formerly engaged on 
CWA projects are slowly being absorbed in dif- 
ferent industries. Workers are being hired in 
flour mills, and some building construction. Union 
workers because of lack of organization are not 
getting their share. The machine shops, foun- 
dries, barber shops, and one flour mill, have 
either increased wages or shortened hours. Union 
members are being discriminated against in the 
Locomotive Finish Material Company, several 
small building contractors, Bailor Plow Com- 
pany. None of the industries are living up to the 
codes as they should but as fast as we can get 
the crafts organized we are forcing the issue. 
New unions have been formed of barbers, flour 
mill workers, railway carmen, railway machin- 
ists, painters. Foundry employees, molders and 
machinists in process of organization —W. A. 
CRULL. . 

Fort Scott.—Some of the CWA workers are 
employed on PWA, 208 found work with the 
FERA. In this county we have 2,674 registered 
with the National Reemployment Service. The 
brick yards are laying off men. The Kansas 
Utilities Company and the Union Public Service 
Company are hiring additional workers. Retail 
grocers, poultry dealers, clothing and ready-to- 
wear factories, and baking companies violate 
their codes. There is increased activity among 
the carpenters and painters and a local union of 
hod carriers and common laborers was formed. 
Prospects are good for the formation of a brick 
and stone masons local union being formed.— 
Roy F. KENNEDY. 

Hutchinson—Those receiving direct relief 
numbered 768 on May 1, an increase of 101 over 
the month before. We have reports of union 
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discrimination by Norton Salt Company. Lathers 
have sent for charter.—Lzroy PHuL.ips. 

Leavenworth.—All CWA workers have been 
laid off. No industries are laying off workers 
at present and some workers are being hired in 
furniture factories, bridge and iron works, and 
the glove factory. All business has shortened 
hours, raised wages of the lower paid, but low- 
ered the wages of the higher paid to more than 
offset the difference. The manufacturers and 
merchants are all discriminating against or- 
ganized labor here. Codes are being violated in 
practically all business. I am endeavoring to 
build up the central body with some success, also 
trying to organize the electricians, iron workers, 
foundry workers, furniture workers, glove 
makers, restaurant workers, machinists, engi- 
neers. The Chamber of Commerce is fighting or- 
ganization.—Gerorce J. SIEGWART. 

Wichita.—Former CWA workers are now 
idle and some are virtually starving—many work 
but fourteen hours a week. Employment is at a 
standstill here. Some companies went under the 
codes and then turned around and laid off 
workers. This town is noted for its low wages. 
Street Railway Company gave employees 5 cents 
per hour increase but the employees had to take 
a strike vote to get it. Packing house employees 
recently received a 10 per cent increase. Printers 
in Wichita Beacon and Wichita Eagle, two 
dailies here, went on strike at midnight April 21. 
Several branches of R. R. Brotherhoods have re- 
cently been organized. Filling station employes 
are in line for organization. Also trying to or- 
ganize broom workers.—Marc PHELPs. 


MAINE 


Portland.—Central Labor Union has been hold- 
ing labor mass meetings in Portland and West- 
brook—a nearby manufacturing city of silk, 
cotton and paper. These meetings were held on 
May 13 and 14. National and international 
organizers addressed the meetings which were 
well attended. The S. D. Warren Paper Com- 
pany of Westbrook gave their employees a 20 
per cent increase following the meeting of the 
thirteenth. Railway carmen and auto machinists 
are forming unions, but haven’t yet received char- 
ters. Reports of union discriminations in hotel 
and restaurants, canneries, laundries and city 
services.—J. B. Eaton. 

Portland.—About two-thirds of former CWA 
workers taken over by Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, which is carrying out the 
projects contemplated or started by CWA. Cum- 
berland County Power and Light Company, oper- 
ators of Portland Street Railroad, have placed 
employees on code with 48-hour week with wage 
question pending settlement through negotiation. 
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Reported code violations by candy and confec- 
tionery concern and cleaning and dyers firm. 
Hotels and camps increasing help for seasonable 
work. Steam railroads, M. C. & B. & M. at 
Portland Terminal put on 50 workers. Organiza- 
tions now under way are: Automobile mechanics 
at Portland; Paper Makers at Westbrook, 
Maine; Textile Workers at Westbrook and 
Biddeford, Maine, which is part of Portland 
district —FrRaNK C. McDonaLp. 

Portland.—We have had our part of the work 
for the CWA but the Portland Water District 
paid the skilled workers 80 cents an hour for the 
first two weeks instead of $1.20 and they have 
not been able to get that rate for those two weeks 
yet. A large mass meeting is to be held by the 
Central Labor Union in the interest of unioniza- 
tion of workers.—Epwarp H. SYLVESTER. 

Waterville-—There has been a slight pick-up 
in the building trades and some of the textile in- 
dustries, where we have a hundred per cent or- 
ganization running their full time under the 
code. Efforts are being made to revive a num- 
ber of unions whose charters are dead—shoe 
workers, textile, building trades, and federal 
unions. Have two large mills of the paper in- 
dustry that we are working on and then all the 
mills of that industry in Maine will be organ- 
ized. We have many reports of violations of 
codes in unorganized industries and employers 
are going as far as they can where we have 
unions established. The paper making industry 
and some of the shoe shops have increased pay 
but hours run the maximum under the codes. 
Some CWA workers have found other jobs, some 
are working on the new program, and others 
have gone back to the city—Rosert E. Daccetr. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro—CWA workers are being dis- 
missed at the rate of 40 per week—there are only 
237 now at work out of 1,478 who signed up 
last fall. Most industries are employing about 
their average number of hands just now. The 
shoe workers have received a 15 per cent wage 
increase although previous to 1934 they had been 
cut from 20 to 30 per cent. We are fortunate 
that employers generally are not adverse to 
their workers organizing and having a closed 
shop. In all industries the codes are violated 
either as to hours or wages. No new unions are 
being formed as all trades are practically rep- 
resented by some union either in Marlboro or in 
the district—Joun T. Tucker. 

Middleboro.—Most of the CWA workers are 
unemployed with a few working on odd jobs. 
Most all industries are operating with more of a 
working force than at any time in the past four 
years. While the shoe workers in some cases 


have received a slight increase they are still much 
below the 1929 level —WiLL ANDERSON. 

South Hadley Falls.—Difficulties are being 
encountered in getting codes enforced in some 
of the small industries. Labor sections of the 
codes are posted in most mills and shops but as 
a rule not in the union halls. The bosses in the 
small industries and some large ones are dis- 
couraging workers from joining unions, Organ- 
izing work is under way in the textile and tis- 
sue paper industries. A new local of Textile 
Thread Workers has been organized with 150 
initiations paid, and a new local of tissue workers 
with 200 initiations paid. The Central Labor 
Union and some of the local unions are watching 
buying power to prevent a lowering of the stand- 
ards of living.—MucHaet J. McLain. 

Wakefield. —The Lead Iron Pipe Company 
here is taking on workers. We are trying to 
form a bartenders’ union. CWA workers are 
now with ENR. Reports of code violations come 
from Rubber Company at Reading, Mass.— 
Avoysious P, BuTLER. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids.—All CWA operations ceased 
some weeks ago and those projects which were 
incompleted are being finished by the Relief Work 
Administration. In some metal trades unem- 
ployment is increasing, also in the printing 
trades. Some upholsterers employed recently. 
The Kelvinator Company increased wages. 
Many firms here are anti-union, among them the 
Thomas Food Stores and Pet Milk cannery. Com- 
plaints of code violations are coming especially 
from the unorganized workers. New unions are 
being formed of water works employees, butchers 
and meat cutters, bakers, gasoline filling station 
employees, and allied industries—CLaupe O. 
TAYLOR. 

Kalamazoo.—CWA workers are now on the 
relief roll and are working for their groceries 
and rent. A few are losing their jobs with the 
parchment paper company. The Monarch Paper 


_ Company has made their employees work over- 


time and then laid them off for the time they 
worked over the forty hours. We have placed a 
complaint at the Detroit office on this matter. It 
is rumored that the Globe Casket Company has 
started to weed out the union men in their plant. 
The Atlas Press and the Monarch Paper Com- 
pany are violating their codes. Prospects are 
good for the organization of school teachers and 
employees of the Atlas Press.—Gerorce HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls —The NRA raised wages 
in only the paper and lumber industries, but low- 
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ered hours for oil workers, restaurant employees, 
mill workers and garment workers. Labor is 
represented on the Compliance Board. Paper 
makers are asking for six-hour day with the 1932 
wage plus 11.1 per cent increase. Pulp workers 
are asking for this ‘equivalent, too.—HARoLp 
REICH. 

Red Wing.—Tannery company here increased 
wages 5 per cent. Hotel and restaurant, bar- 
tenders, also creamery workers are organizing. 
Established locals are also adding members. No 
information as to CWA workers having been 
taken up on other jobs.—AxXeEL V. ANDERSON. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg.—Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany laying off old workers and hiring new ones 
to keep them from organizing. Most of CWA 
workers are now walking the streets. Hercules 
Powder Company is taking on new workers. Fed- 
eral Labor Union for Gulf State Creosote 
workers is under way. Ninety per cent of indus- 
tries are violating codes.—R. E. Brooks. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—Most of the workers on CWA 
work have been laid off though there are some 
ten who are employed on one project. Practically 
all industries are laying off some workers. This, 
of course, fluctuates, some who are laid off this 
week being called back next week for a few days. 
The building industry is working on a 40-hour 
week which was reduced from 44 hours. All 
industries have shortened work time to comply 
with the codes. We believe all firms are dis- 
criminating against union members to some ex- 
tent. The labor provisions of the Food and Gro- 
cery Code are being violated, some grocery 
clerks working as high as 70 hours per week. 
A local of the meat cutters is in process of for- 
mation. Some progress is being made with the 
Service Station Employees. All local unions are 
making progress.—Davip E. PAINTER. 

St. Louis—The workers in this community 
who formerly were on CWA rolls are back on 
relief now. The boot and shoe industry is lay- 
ing off workers. There is a slight increase in 
employment in the building trades. The awning 
companies hired some workers for the spring 
rush only. The following firms are discriminat- 
ing against union members: American Fixture 
and Show Case Company, Independent Packing 
Company (a branch of Swift and Co.), Ameri- 
can Optical Company, Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body Company (where a company union head 
is the employment officer) and the Union-May 
Sterns Furniture Company. Codes are being vio- 
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lated in the retail food stores, retail furniture, 
mattress and bedding industry, cordage mills, 
preserving and canning industry and in fact all 
unorganized industries ignore codes where the 
workers are concerned. This in turn works a 
hardship on unionized industries. 

The cement mill employes at Alpha gave up a 
company union and affiliated with the A. F. of 
L. New unions are being formed of colored 
freight handlers, coopers helpers and some fed- 
eral labor. Horticultural workers and garage 
and filling station attendants are increasing in 
membership.—Jerry L. HANKS. 


NEBRASKA 


Grand Island—The workers released from 
CWA projects are back on relief, together with a 
number who have not been able to secure em- 
ployment since the CWA. It was hoped that ag- 
riculture would employ a great number but Ne- 
braska is in the center of the drought area and 
the small grain crop is a total failure which will 
increase the number of unemployed by these 
usually employed in the grain harvest. There 
has been no general layoff but a few are being 
released from retail establishments. There has 
been no open discrimination against union mem- 
bers but intimidation is being used to prevent 
organization. Codes are being violated in retail 
dry goods and department stores, filling stations, 
retail grocery stores, bakeries and electrical 
contracting shops.—W. B. STARKEY. 

Lincoln.—On account of drouth many agricul- 
tural workers are being laid off. Cattle are being 
transferred from one state to another where they 
will have chance to live. Railroad shops have 
taken on some workers—also a new paint manu- 
facturing concern recently began operation work- 
ing under code. Expect 15 million PWA power 
project to get under way. Organized labor filed 
protest with Federal Administrator because of 
Siscrimination against organized labor on FERA 
projects. Carding union mechanics as helpers at 
half wage. Protest meeting planned next week. 
I am secretary NRA Compliance Board, and I 
believe I am right in saying there is almost gen- 
eral violation of codes. CWA workers have been 
shifted over to FERA—situation unsatisfactory. 
City being modernized at wage rate of 40 cents 
an hour. Budgets all reduced materially almost 
50 per cent. Hod carriers will probably take 
strike vote in protest budget reduction. Trying 
to organize cleaners and dyers union, also sheet 
metal workers, federal labor union at Hastings, 
milk wagon drivers, dairy employees, filling sta- 
tion attendants and municipal employees— 
Britr Pryor. 

Omaha.—A small number of CWA workers 
have been taken over by FERA. The methods 
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Not What You Do 
But—How You Do It 


The keynote of progress, of suc- 
cessful progress for the institution 
and the individual—lies in the 
willingness of all to work, each one 
with the others, in harmony and 
cooperation. 


Harmony—the loyalty that gives 
each and every one of the thou- 
sands on the Baltimore and Ohio 
payrolls, the feeling ‘“This is my 
railroad.”’ 


Cooperation—the hand-in-hand 
spirit—the perfect coordination 
between men and management 
that responds to the call of duty 
as instantly and smoothly as our 
modern locomotives respond to the 
will of the hand on the throttle. 


It is not what you do but how 
you do your part that counts. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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used by employers to intimidate workers for 
union activity make it very difficult to prove dis- 
crimination cases. Trying to organize bartenders, 
city fire fighters, meat cutters and some branches 
of printing industry —W. E. Gopwin. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hoboken.—Shipyards starting first pay in May 
are increasing hourly rate but as yet there is no 
work. W. A. Fletcher Company has about 
cleared up work—all but a few laid off. Men 
employed in Todd shipyards in Hoboken work 
any number of hours per week and no attempt 
is being made to stop practice—DENNISs JOHN 
McGulInness, 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton—CWA relief work has been 
supplanted by FERA and welfare relief and 
forces have been greatly reduced and wages low- 
ered to prevailing local rates. The Brewer 


Titchener Company has reduced its working 
force due to the Detroit automobile controversy. 
This firm manufacturers automotive accessories. 
Work in the building trades has been slack for 
the past three years with slight pick-up in re- 
pair work. The printing trades shortened work 
week to five days and thereby relieved unemploy- 


ment greatly. The strictly non-union firms in 
this locality are: Endicott Forging and Mfg. Com- 
pany, Endicott Johnson Corporation, Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corporation, Brewer 
Titchener Company, Associated Gas & Electric 
Company and the 1900 Washer Company. Many 
firms are evading compliance with the codes. 
Unions of bartenders, cooks and waiters, tex- 
tile workers, brewery employees, bookbinders, 
clerks and freight handlers on the Lackawanna 
and Erie Railroads.—JeREMIAH RYAN. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—Most of CWA workers now walk- 
ing the streets. Only a few were taken up on 
EWA projects. Tobacco company here laid off 
several hundred workers on account of no or- 
ders. Textile industry with stretch out system 
is going to the fullest extent. I have been try- 
ing to perfect the textile union, but they are 
slow to join here. Machinists have two union 
shops, hosiery workers a new branch No. 31. 
Also have retail clerks started and prospects of 
teamsters and chauffeurs as well as a federal 
labor union.—ALsBert P. Beck. 

Durham.—The Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company are laying off workers, as are some 
of the other companies but not enough to cause 
any alarm. The Erwin Cotton Mill discrimi- 
nates against union employees. All industries 
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violate the codes. Two unions of tobacco work- 
ers have been formed, one of textile workers, 
hosiery employees and retail clerks.—D. S. Up- 
CHURCH. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—A few who were employed on 
CWA work are now on Federal Emergency 
Relief Projects, part are employed for seasonal 
work, but a large portion remain unemployed. 
Through a loan secured from the P. W. A. 
considerable repair work on equipment and 
road beds is being done, giving some additional 
work. No industries have increased wages or 
shortened hours since the N. R. A. became ef- 
fective. The packing plant, through an agree- 
ment with their employees, increased wages 
from 5 to 12 cents per hour. No firms are 
openly discriminating against union members. 
New unions are being formed among the city, 
county and state employees and the creamery 
workers.—LAWRENCE J. Mero. 

Minot.—The workers who were formerly em- 
ployed on CWA are now on the county relief 
and looking for a job and something to eat. All 
industries are laying off workers. The chain 
firms are discriminating against union members. 
Codes are a farce in this part of the country. 
New unions are being formed of the retail 
clerks and teachers—H. C. K1izHN. 


OHIO 


Ashland.—Most of the workers formerly on 
CWA rolls are now on state or city relief. 
While there is no general layoff at present, 
there is no pickup in business to report. In 
very few cases have wages been increased. 
The usual practice is to make the minimum code 
wage the maximum. Workers are being intim- 
idated in the Faultless Rubber Company and the 
F. E. Myers and Brother Company to prevent 
their joining the union. Violations of the codes 
are the general practice as this is an anti- 
union town. In most cases the workers are 
afraid to protest against code violations, and 
in other cases they are selfish enough to work 
all the hours they can get and then boast of it. 
New unions have been formed of the hod car- 
riers and common laborers.—JoHN W. BAUMAN. 

Ashtabula.—Workers are being laid off in the 
rubber tanneries. Wages have been increased 
or hours shortened in the rubber plants, green- 
houses, and auto plants. An effort is being 
made to break unions in this county. There 
are no codes posted in the shops so the work- 
ers cannot tell whether violations occur or not. 
New unions are being formed among the cream- 
ery workers.—L. F. Tomses. 

Cambridge.—Some of the CWA workers have 
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found employment with the FERA and the PWA 
and the rest of them have organized with the 
intention of trying to have the authorities to 
create jobs at decent wages. Due to the code 
the glass industry is taking on additional work- 
ers. Unions of gas station attendants and re- 
tail clerks have been organized—Watter T. 
Jones. 

Canton—A great many of those formerly 
employed on CWA work are still unemployed. 
In Stark County 1,150 men are on FERA. The 
rest that were on the CWA are on relief when 
they can get it. Factories are not taking up 
the slack by any means. Within two weeks 
some 400 men on FERA were laid off due to 
a cut in state appropriation. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company is laying off men, 
it is charged, who they know are affiliated with 
the union. This is hard to prove but it is being 
done by the foremen. The Republic Steel Com- 
pany is preparing to resist the demands of 
the Amalgamated. A few are being hired in 
industry but there is no marked activity in any 
special line. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany has had 2 elections so far. They are try- 
ing to form a company union. All firms are 
discriminating against union workers when they 
get a chance. The chief offenders in this local- 
ity are the Dura Products Company, manufac- 
turers of tire covers, advertising specialties, etc. ; 
Hoover Sweeper Companay, manufacturers of 
suction sweepers. At present Conciliator Chap- 
pel from the Department of Labor is stationed 
in Canton to adjust trouble and prevent strikes 
at the following places: Hercules Motor Com- 
pany, Republic Stamping Compaany, Milk Driv- 
ers, Ice Drivers, and a few more. I believe 
all will be adjusted satisfactorily. New unions 
are being formed of clerks and shoe repairmen, 
and a union of school teachers is being consid- 
ered—JOHN M. HAYNE. 

Canton—The workers who were formerly 
employed on CWA projects have been trans- 
ferred as fast as possible to PWA work and 
the FERA. The central body is seeing that 
this is done and are forcing the issue. Work- 
ers are being laid off in the Timken Roller 
Bearing Works and the United Alloy plant. 
Wages have been increased by the Hercules 
Motor Company from 5 to 10 per cent, also 
the Wilson Rubber Company, the Metal Prod- 
ucts Company and the Canton Laundry which 
is 100 per cent. Union members are being dis- 
criminated against in the Dual Products Com- 
pany. The Timken Roller Bearing plant, and the 
Canton Tinplate, which is an independent plant 
run by the Daily brothers. New unions are 
being formed among the bakery and confection- 
ery workers, the retail clerks, the boot and 
shoe workers, molders, and the laborers in the 
shops—Henry E. Martin. 


Hamilton.—Former CWA workers are now 
employed under the FERA—several strikes 
have occurred among these employees and Or- 
ganizer Charles Hosea is forming a Federal 
Labor Union of these men and has succeeded 
in raising the hourly wage rate from 35 to 44 
cents an hour. This city is very slow recover- 
ing. The stove and paper industries are hiring 
additional workers and in a few instances 
the building indutsry appears to be somewhat 
better than it has for a long time. Despite the 
fact that most all operating industries have 
shortened hours and. raised wages, it does not 
appear to have been of much benefit to the 
workers as our unemployed list is very great. 
To all appearances codes are being handled 
rather loosely.—STANLEY Occ. 

Massillon.—A bakery in Navarre, four miles 
south of here, gave employees a 10 per cent 
raise with instructions not to join the Bakers 
Union now in process of organization. About 
one hundred men were affected. Have not 
been able to get any definite details in code 
violations, but we are investigating now reports 
of restaurant employees being underpaid. 
Aluminum plant here is laying of workers. 
Union of printing pressmen is underway—also 
making effort to organize school teachers. Some 
CWA workers are being employed on a sewer 
being put through the city; work may last 
until late summer.—NELSON P. MAIER. 

Middletown.—The majority of CWA _ work- 
ers are still unemployed and those who were 
to have gone to work for the FERA have gone 
on strike due to communist influence and con- 
trol. We are trying to break it up—42 men 
were jailed last week. All industries have 
shortened hours but the increase in the hourly 
pay does not make up the difference in weekly 
income. All industries are intimidating em- 
ployees. Minor code violations exist in most 
industries, but it would be hard to prove these 
violations—Gus MILes, 

New Philadelphia.—About one-third of the 
workers are employed by the FERA and seal- 
ing of coal mines and about two-thirds are un- 
employed. Workers in clay plants, brick yards 
and tile plants are all on strike. The Hardesty 
Steric Acid Plant has increased wages and 
shortened hours. This firm together with the 
Dover Mfg. Company and the clay and brick 
industries discriminate against union employees. 
Unions of bakers, tree trimmers and common 
laborers are being organized.—Witt1aM McInN- 
TOSH. 

Newark.—After a long struggle the United 
Rubber Workers Federal Labor Union No. 
18749 have been able to get a very nice agree- 
ment with the Pharis Tire & Rubber Company. 
They secured a 20 per cent wage increase for 
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the employees in the lower brackets and 10 per 
cent for those in the higher bracket with senior- 
ity rights and many good working rules that 
are of vital importance to the workers. It is 
gratifying to see the harmonious feeling that 
exists between the management and the em- 
ployees. We were able to do away with the 
“company union” and also the efficiency ex- 
pert who was the real cause of all the dif- 
ferences between the employer and employees. 
The rubber workers have practically a 100 per 
cent organization with a membership over 700 
Every union formed since the NRA has received 
increased wages except garage mechanics. Res- 
taurants all over the city are violating the codes 
but we have a beverage dispensers and culi- 
nary workers’ union started which we hope 
will cure this condition. Unions of cordage 
workers, green house and nursery employees, 
lawn mower factory employees, laundry work- 
ers, and sheet metal workers have been organ- 
ized.—Epcar E. BAKER. 

Niles.—Some of those formerly employed on 
CWA projects are now on FERA. Others are 
on relief. The Youngstown Steel Car Company 
of Niles has put on quite a number of workers. 
This is a fabricating plant and secured a good 
order to be used on the Boulder Dam project. 
There have been quite a few discriminations 
against union workers but it is hard to prove. 
Employees are afraid to make affidavits with 
their complaints of code violations.—Gegorce H. 
GEBHARD. 

Piqua.—Most of CWA workers were ab- 
sorbed on FERA project. There was an effort 
made te reduce the wage of laborers to 35 
cents per hour. However, I blocked that as 
a member of the Wage Committee. We have 
a project through the PWA of about $68,000 
and we aim to see that Labor gets justice. 
Workers are being laid off in the Wood Shovel 
and Tool Company, Superior Underwear Com- 
pany, Piqua Hosiery Company. New workers are 
being taken on in the Hartzell Propellar Com- 
pany and the French Oil Machine Company. 
There has been a general increase in wages in 
all industries brought about by efforts of organ- 
ized labor. Industry seeing our success in or- 
ganizing workers has in some instances in- 
creased wages to forestall organization. Mem- 
bership, however, is increasing. Violations of 
codes have been reported in hotels, barber shops, 
restaurants, motion pictures. Unions under way 
are blacksmiths, shovel workers, textile work- 
ersers, meat workers, retail clerks—At J. 
STRICKER. 

Springfield.—Continuing __ its 


unprecedented 
campaign of organizing new unions and getting 
workers to affiliate with their craft unions, the 
organization committee of the Trades and La- 
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bor Assembly has experienced another success- 
ful month. The outstanding event was when 
Springfield school teachers voted to organize a 
local federation. The American Federation of 
Teachers reports 98 per cent of the local teach- 
ers affiliated with the new federation—a greater 
percentage than any other similar new group. 
On May 26 delegates from Teachers’ Federa- 
tions in Ohio will meet in Springfield to form a 
State Federation of Teachers. They will also 
discuss salaries, taxes and methods to improve 
the public school system in Ohio. Officers of 
typographical unions in this district of the 
Graphic Arts Area for Relief Printers at a 
meeting in Springfield organized the Seventh 
Ohio Typographical District Council. A sur- 
vey of all union and non-union printers in the 
district will be made for the purpose of con- 
ducting an organizing campaign. Steps are 
being taken by the Code Authority for the Dis- 
trict and the newly-formed District Council to 
police the code and to enforce its fair trade 
practices, and hours, wages and other labor 
provisions. James Wilson, vice president of the 
A. F. of L. and General President of the Pat- 
tern Makers’ League of North America, ad- 
dressed an open meeting of wage earners in 
the Labor Temple. Following his talk many 
metal craftsmen made application to affiliate in 
metal trades unions. These crafts are plan- 
ning a summer outing. 

Work continues to improve, but there has been 
a slackening in business. There are still sev- 
eral thousand unemployed. Relief work con- 
tinues to be greatly necessary. Following many 
attempts to pass a sales tax law the General 
Assembly was ordered adjourned by Governor 
George White. The Assembly will be recon- 
vened immediately following the November 
election when another attempt will be made to 
pass a taxation measure. It is believed there 
will be a better chance to pass such a law at 
that time. Labor, grocers and retail merchants 
are opposed to a retail sales tax. Investigation 
into the administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law discloses many abuses. Former 
Governor Cox, one of the supporters of the law, 
caused the investigation. T. J. Donnelly, sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
and O. B. Chapman, president, are members of 
the investigation commission. Legislation has 
been enacted taking administration of the law 
from the Department of Industrial Relations and 
again re-establishing the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission. Administration of the law will be 
removed from politics. This has been the po- 
sition of organized labor for years. State legis- 
lation is being prepared to aid closed Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. Most institutions 
in Ohio are “on notice.’ Some have been 
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ordered liquidated. Adequate legislation will 
aid in “thawing out” frozen assets. Many wage 
earners and other investors have suffered se- 
verely because of the present condition of many 
building and loan associations in Ohio. At- 
tempt has been made to lower wage rates under 
the FERA. To date organized labor has 
blocked the proposed reductions through its 
representatives on local committees—C. W. 
RICH. 

Toledo.—While a small number of those 
formerly employed on CWA work have been 
placed on FERA the greater number remain 
idle. Very few were absorbed in industry. Not 
very many industries are laying off workers at 
this time but the greater number are working 
far below the peak of production which has 
existed for several years. The automobile in- 
dustry which has employed many men and wo- 
men is now past the peak and is reducing their 
forces. A small number have been added to 
the tent and awning industry. Others are at a 
standstill. No material pickup prevails. <A 
slight increase in wages was secured in the 
metal wheel industry. Several new wage 
agreements are pending. Discrimination against 
union members is being practiced in the baker- 
ies, wholesale grocery firms, the Interstate Iron 
Corporation and many others which are at- 
tempting to organize. The disorganized Sub- 
Regional Labor Board has not been function- 
ing but was expected to reorganize late in May. 
There are very few firms in this city that are 
not violating the code provisions. A district 
office of the NRA Compliance Board is to be 
established shortly which will be helpful in 
this city. Much opposition is being shown tv 
the proposed union of gasoline service employ- 
ees but it is expected one will be formed shortly. 
—Orro W. Bracu. 

Youngstown.—At one time some 12,000 men 
were on the CWA but on April 1 the FERA was 
set up and about 7,000 were laid off. No new 
projects are in sight at present. Steel indus- 
try has increased its working force. Steel in- 
dustries, both large and small, have increased 
wages 10 per cent but this is still far behind 
the 1926 wage scale as far as skilled workers 
are concerned. All unions are increasing their 
membership.—Epwarp W. MILLER. 


OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee.—Our main industries here are re- 
finery and iron and steel works. They are 
hiring new men and have lately raised their 
pay. Private and small concerns are hiring 
some few workmen but they still stick to the 
old price of $1.00 a day for any common labor, 
We recently organized a hod carriers union 
which now has 75 members, and they have suc- 
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ceeded in getting all the work in their line at 
40 and 60 cents per hour. They have a strong 
organization and have put up a good fight to 
get the building laborers work. We were also 
able to organize the refinery workers about 
90 per cent, and they have had their wages 
raised until now most of the employed are 
drawing from $3 to $12 more than the code 
calis for. One of our largest grocery concerns 
discharged two of their truck drivers for join- 
ing the union, but we are going right ahead 
with the organization, and expect to have it 
perfected in a few days. We are also trying 
to organize meat cutters, butchers and factory 
workers. Some of the CWA workers were 
transferred to FERA rolls, and some secured em- 
ployment on PWA works and some on road 
jobs. The forgotten men were the building 
tradesmen. Under the FERA set up just any 
old pick and shovel men were put on skilled 
men’s jobs.—E. S. THAYER. 

Tulsa.—All CWA work has been abolished 
and workers not laid off are now with the 
FERA. Oil fields and a few of our factories 
are putting on workers. The oil refineries dis- 
criminate against union employees. Most all 
industries are violating codes. New unions of 
oil field and refinery workers and bottle blow- 
ers are being formed.—G. E. WaArrEN. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Canonsburg.-~A local project is now employ- 
ing the workers formerly engaged in CWA 


work, but they were idle for some time. The 
two potteries here are laying off workers. 
Some workers are being hired by the Conti- 
nental Can Company. A new local of the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers has been 
chartered with 400 members. A local of bus 
drivers is in process of organization—R. B. 
STEINER. , 

Erie—A great many CWA workers have 
been laid off and returned to the relief rolls. 
Last week quite a few were put to work on 
short jobs for the RWD. The General Electric 
Company and the Lovell Mfg. Company are 
hiring workers. The General Electric Company 
is antagonistic to union labor. Every shop 
here violates the codes. A union of furniture 
workers has been formed.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Glassport—CWA workers ceased working 
for the organization on May 1, where they had 
been averaging three days work a week. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry, Copperweild and 
some glass factories have laid off workers. 
The Clairton Mill is hiring workers. The 
Pittsburgh and Columbiana Foundries and the 
glass factories have increased wages and short- 
ened hours. The United States Steel Company 
is discriminating against union affiliations. Lo- 
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cal union of bartenders was formed.—WILLIAM 
H. VOLLMER. 

Jeannette—A great number of CWA work- 
ers have been taken on RWD projects, a few 
have found employment, and others are back 
on community relief. Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company is laying off workers. The Interna- 
tional Laundry Workers Union has charged the 
Model Laundry and Dry Cleaning Company 
here of discrimination against union workers.— 
Atrrep A. Ernst. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Abbeville-—Part of the CWA workers are 
taken care of by the FERA—a number of them 
are being put to work on highway construction. 
The Seaboard Air Line is putting on a few 
workers in the transportation department. The 
writer installed a union of textile workers at 
Greenwood.—C. B. Wizson. 

Bath—The CWA workers have been laid 
off in this section and there seems to be no 
immediate prospect for them to be reemployed. 
They are receiving a small relief—a family of 
five gets about $2.00 a week. The Clearwater 
Bleachery have been laying off a few due to the 
stretch-out, but the committee has been suc- 
cessful in getting the management to eliminate 
the stretch-out. This break for the workers 
was made through their recently formed union. 
Cotton textiles are violating the code. A local 
union of textile workers has been organized at 
Clearwater, S. C., and they are building a 
strong organization.—L. JAMES JOHNSON. 

Spartanburg.—Some of the workers formerly 
employed on CWA work are finding work, 
while others are just loafing. Jobs are scarce 
at present. The textile plants and railroads 
have been laying off workers. When the codes 
came into effect hours were reduced to 8 per 
day, but wages were not increased. No change 
since. The textile industry is discriminating 
against union members. Small industries won’t 
let their employees organize. Codes are being 
violated in the textile industry and 90 per cent 
of all the business houses. New unions are 
being formed among the textile workers, com- 
mon labor, city firemen and an attempt is being 
made to organize the clerks —Epwarp P. BENz. 

Spartanburg:—Textile mills are curtailing em- 
ployees working three and four days a week. 
We have reports of union discrimination in 
Cowpens Manufacturing Company, Hamrick 
Mills and several cotton mills. We are getting 
very little service from S. C. Industrial Rela- 
tions Board (Cotton Textile Code). Textile 
workers and electricians are now organized 
and we are trying to get barbers, retail clerks and 
others to form unions. Some CWA workers 
are being reemployed on FERA.—J. W. Nares. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—We are trying to organize un- 
ions of barbers and painters. We had a little 
trouble here with the Dakota Sash and Door 
Company. We had them organized and had 
an election under the NRA, and the men voted 
against themselves. Some CWA workers are 
on public works and the rest on direct relief.— 
RoperT BOLAN. 

Sioux Falls.—Industry is holding on at pres- 
ent time, but season will soon be here when you 
can expect layoffs—drought conditions make a 
bad situation inevitable. Reports of code vio- 
lations come from grocery stores, meat markets 
and chiefly restaurants and hotels. Morrell’s 
Packing industry signed union agreement. Cooks 
and waiters union getting new members and are 
getting ready to sit down on some establish- 
ments. Some CWA workers are on direct re- 
lief—and the undertaker will be watching for 
the majority of the workers if something don’t 
happen soon. Reports indicate wholesale vio- 
lation of codes.—J. A. STEMPER. 

Waterloo.—A few of the CWA workers are 
obtaining employment on the PWA, others are 
on relief under special grant from the Federal 
Government after needs have been investigated. 
None of the industries are hiring or firing work- 
ers. Some industries have shortened hours, but 
very few have increased wages. We have 
recently chartered a typographical union and 
prospects are good for the unjonization of musi- 
cians and auto mechanics.—A. T. GILBERTSON. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson—The workers who were formerly 
employed under CWA are now out of work. 
All firms are discriminating against union mem- 
bers to some extent, but some are bolder than 
others. Most all industries are violating codes 
to some extent, and some are not under the 


code. Efforts are being made to organize sev- 
eral new unions.—W. I. CARRINGTON. 

Johnson City—Three hundred and fifty 
former CWA workers have been given work 
by the Tennessee State Relief Administration; 
others are picking up little jobs that are always 
open for Spring, but these last only a short 
time. The Tennessee Silk Mill laid off all 
of the third shift—D. C. Lona, 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Former CWA workers are most 
all idle now and on charity. Oil field and 
smelter industries are taking on workers—the 
former has increased wages—W. W. FincH. 

Del Rio—All local work is highway con- 
struction, paying 28 cents an hour. One little 
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PWA project for State Highway is employing 
a few mechanics. All other work is being given 
to Mexican aliens or is being withheld to break 
down the unions. Men belonging to unions are 
being forced to drop their cards or quit. Mem- 
bers holding jobs are being spotted and laid 
of of various odd jobs within the city. The 
sheep shearing industry is still hiring men in 
crews of from 10 to 20 men each, with most 
all union men on the job. Prospects are good 
for the shearers as they are getting their price 
which in this case is 6 cents per sheep. These 
men are expected to finish this job within the 
next 30 days. Retail grocers are about the 
only people who are complying with the codes. 
This includes only the four leading stores. The 
chain stores have rearranged hours with very 
little increase in wages. The Electric Power 
Company seems to be working as they were 
before the codes went into effect. Hotel and 
restaurants are likewise not complying with 
code. Most every large firm is discriminating 
against union workers, including the County 
Welfare Board, City Administration, etc. CWA 
workers were cut 10 per cent the first of March, 
but here they were cut 55 per cent on March 1— 
another cut the second week of March, 1934, was 
20 per cent of what was left on the relief rolls. 
The County Welfare Board has refused to 
recognize the local unions, and the relief is 
Trying to form 


dominated by local politics. 
unions of hotel and restaurant employees, sheep 
shearers and barbers—H. L. ARNOLD. 
Pampa.—Of the workers formerly employed 
on CWA projects in this community, the ones 
between the ages of 20 and 35 have temporary 
work; between the ages of 45 and “60, just 


piecework here and there. About 20 per 
cent of the unemployed will work next month 
in harvest, but we expect them all to be unem- 
ployed the coming winter. The Phillips Petro- 
leum Company have been discharging nothing 
but union workers. A trial was had but no 
decision secured as yet. Some workers being 
hired in the oil fields) The Texas Company 
has increased wages and shortened hours. Codes 
are being violated by employers of cooks and 
waiters mostly. New locals have been formed 
of cooks and waiters in Booger, Texas, cooks 
and waiters and machinists in Pampa, Texas, 
and a new one is being formed of oil field 
workers in Dumas.—F. E. Townsenp. 
Texarkana.—Construction work has picked up 
a bit—also railroad men are getting a little 
more work. Have no information on wage in- 
creases except in some cases in cotton garment 
industry where they have organized and where 
we have been able to force compliance with 
codes. Hours have also been slfortened to con- 
form to code requirements. A case of union 
discrimination in the discharge of an active 
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railroad worker is being taken care of. We 
have handled complaints of code violations in 
cotton garment and construction work. But 
to date no action has been taken. Negro work- 
ers are being forced to go to plantations or be 
cut off from relief work. I am informed that 
in some cases they work under guns and kept 
on the places with dogs. The FERA in Texas 
is shut down and this forces the workers into 
the cotton fields and farms for 50 and 75 cents 
a day. Unions of cleaners and dyers, retail 
clerks and common laborers are under way.— 
CHARLES J. MAUNSELL. 

Waco.—Workers formerly employed on CWA 
are being laid off. All industries are laying 
off workers and nothing open except farm work. 
All public utilities are discriminating against 
union members. The codes are being violated 
by the electric and gas companies, and most 
of the large firms of retail trade. A union has 
been formed of the employees of the Borden 
Milk plant. Efforts being made to organize 
the cooks and waiters.—PAUL ROACH. 

Waco.—There has been a slight pick-up in 
the building trades. Wages for skilled labor are 
from 50 cents to $1.00 per hour—for common 
labor from 20 to 35 cents per hour and from 8 
to 10 hours. All firms tell employees it will not 
help to join a union and that the CWA will 
give work. The carpenters have increased their 
membership. We also have a federal labor union 
under way in Waco.—B. F. SHEAROD. 

Wichita Falls—We hope soon to organize a 
meat cutters local. Last two unions organized 
were oil field workers and local of American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees. The Cleaners 
and Dyers, Federal Labor Union No. 19176, has 
been unsuccessful in getting consideration of a 
contract. There is very little employment. About 
5 per cent of CWA workers have been absorbed 
on road projects—a small number working on 
vegetable farms. The great majority are on 
public relief mostly (city and county).—T. M. 
UNDERWOOD. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City—Many efficient workmen sadly 
in need of jobs are again thrown out of em- 
ployment and CWA unionized building projects 
are now manned under the FERA by inefficient 
non-union workmen. The PWA is furnishing 
only a small proportion of ex-CWA men with 
work. The Building Trades Council of Salt Lake 
City has officially protested to the County Relief 
Committee regarding the hiring of incompetent 
men contrary to FERA rules and has demanded 
union FERA jobs. A small number of workers 
are being employed by the mining and smelting 
industry. Under national and state codes practi- 
cally all building trades have reduced hours and 
some have increased hourly rate of pay. Retail 
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clerks, especially girls, have benefitted both as 
to wages and hours of labor, also women laun- 
dry workers, although the latter are still miser- 
ably paid. The Clover Leaf-Harris Dairy, which 
is a subsidiary of Sego Milk Company, has dis- 
criminated against union members, also the 
Myers Cleaning and Dyeing Company, which cir- 
culated petitions to have the employees sign re- 
questing individual representation on the codes. 
New unions have been formed of oil refinery 
workers, mine, mill and smelter workers, rail- 
road shop crafts, truck drivers (new units), 
tailors and pressers, and in outlying districts the 
painters, carpenters and plasterers and some 
federal unions.—F. A. NOLLER. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—I installed a charter last Friday 
with 100 members of loggers and saw mill men. 
Will install a charter this week for the same 
group at Anacortes—membership not as large, 
however. Some seasonal industries are hiring 
workers, such as fishing, sugar beet and fruit— 
cement factory also. There has been lay off of 
sales people in lumber industry.—C. E. RoaAney. 

Everett—Nine hundred CWA workers who 
have been working on the dikes here were laid 
off and are now back on relief. At the present 
time there are over 3,000 on relief as there was 
not enough money appropriated for the month 
of April and all workers were laid. off on all 
public projects. Wages have been increased and 
hours shortened in the lumber mills, pulp and 
paper mills, logging camps and shingle mills. A 
new union has been formed of pulp mill and 
paper makers.—C. E. GOLDTHORPE. 

Everett—About 90 per cent of the CWA 
workers are back on relief rolls. The sawmill 
workers are laid off temporarily because of the 
longshoremen’s strike. The Regional Labor 
Board held an election in the Weyerhauser Mills 
in Everett and the A. F. of L. won “10 to 1.” The 
building industry increased its wages 25 per cent 
starting May 7th. Everett is a part of the West- 
ern Washington Region, and an agreement is in 
effect between employers and employees in the 
building industry. There are no very evident 
code violations at present except a case in a 
nursery where the boys who work in the green- 
houses were paid very poor wages.—H. G. 
WALTER. 

Raymond.—Shingle mills have been laying off 
some men and lumber mills are hiring a few 
more. There have been some increases in wages 
in the shingle mills and a number have reduced 
the hours to 6 per day. There are reports of 
union discrimination in lumber mills and dis- 
charge of workers. We are making efforts to or- 
ganize shingle weavers.—BERNARD BRIGHT. 
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Port Angeles.—Part of the CWA workers have 
been transferred to Federal Emergency Relief 
and the rest will have to be taken care of by 
private industry and public works. A few small 
Gippo loggers are taking on a few more men. 
Most all of our industries have shortened hours 
but none have raised wages—this applies to the 
paper mills, pulp mills and lumbering. A union 
of teamsters has been formed.—W, F. Kizsy, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Monongah.—The majority who were on CWA 
rolls are still without work. Some few have been 
selected to work as of May 1. Under the pres- 
ent set-up families who are not entitled to as 
much as $18 per month relief are placed on di- 
rect relief. Skilled labor has suffered most on 
these regulations. While no industries are lay- 
ing off workers at present in this section, yet there 
have been no gains in employment. The miners 
are the only workers in this section that have re- 
ceived shorter hours and increased wages. A few 
mines are still discriminating against union 
members and various shops and factories in this 
locality will not hire members of organized la- 
bor. Codes are being violated in the trucking 
industry and other small industries. New unions 
are being formed of truckmen, filling station 
operators and retail clerks —-HArry BENNETT. 

Welch.—Several mines are reopening after 
being closed for years and are giving employment 
to several hundred workers. Most of the persons 
on the CWA are finding work in the mines and 
many of those continued on the FERA are going 
back to other employment since wages were cut 
to 30 cents an hour. Through the co-operation 
of the United Mine Workers of America, the 
Timber and Sawmill Workers Union has se- 
cured a substantial increase in wages for the 
timber cutters. We expect 100 per cent organiza- 
tion of the timber workers this summer. There 
have been some violations of codes on certain tim- 
ber jobs where only $1.50 is paid for day of 
10 hours. We have started organization of re- 
tail clerks, butchers and meat cutters, shoe re- 
pairers, laundry workers, hotel and restaurant 
workers. Also put in three timber workers char- 
ters this month, and have several more to come 
in as soon as I can reach them.—E. L. Douc ass. 


WISCONSIN 


Kenosha.—About one-tenth of those formerly 
on CWA rolls are now working on FERA. The 
rest are not working at all. Workers are being 
laid off at the Simmons and Cox plants. The 
American Brass and McWhyte Rope Company 
gave a 10 per cent increase in wages about the 
first of April. The Nash Motors Company is 
discriminating against union members. New 
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unions are being formed among the workers of 
the American Brass Company, the retail clerks, 
and the bakery workers.—GILBERT E. FECHNER. 

Racine.—Unions of machinists, tool and die 
makers are under way. Efforts are also being 
made to strengthen existing locals. Workers are 
being laid off in theatres and automobile plants. 
Some new workers have been hired on road con- 
struction and some taken on in foundries. Re- 
ports of wage increases come from printing and 
automobile plants. A few CWA workers have 


gone back to industry—balance are on relief rolls. 
—STEVEN J. THOMAS. 

Sheboygan.—The CWA workers are all laid 
off and the carpenters on the school projects were 
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cut from $1.20 per hour to 75 cents per hour, 
so the union carpenters stayed off the jobs. The 
Phoenix Chair Company is not running—they 
are trying to get funds. The upholsterers at the 
Sheboygan Chair Company are on strike; the 
firm blew the whistle, sent the men home and now 
there are rumors that they will move their plant 
to Memphis, Tenn. Members of the Federal 
Labor Union working at the Garton Toy Com- 
pany are on strike. There is unrest and lots 
of people are on relief. Business at the shops 
is dull with the Kohler plant only working two 
days a week. Work in the building line is very 
slack. —C, J. SCHIRMEISTER. 
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FAMOUS BREWS 


NEUWEILERS SONS 


WN. PA 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





OH BOY, THIS IS WHAT) 
CALL A REAL LATHER! 
THICK, CREAMY—AND IT 
HOLDS LOTS MORE MOISTURE 





No beard too tough 
—no face too tender 


for this extra-moist lather 


ERE’S a little tip. If you have a tough 
beard or tender skin or both—try 
Lifebuoy Shaving Cream lather. Itholds 52% 
more moisture — soaks the toughest beard 
soft for the quickest, smoothest, easiest shave 
a chin ever experienced. And it leaves the 
skin cool, soothed and refreshed. 


Holds 
52% more 








QC-F- 


For more than thirty years a. c. f. 
has been engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of railway passenger 
and freight cars of all types for 
domestic and foreign use; cars for 
industrial purposes; tank cars; 
mine cars; miscellaneous car parts; 
freight car wheels; mine car 
wheels; gray iron castings; pressed 
steel tanks; iron and steel bars; 
forgings. Other a. c. f. products 
include buses; carburetors; motor 
cruisers; electric rivet heaters; 
architectural woodwork. 


| American Car and Foundry Company 


30 Church Street New York City 


QC.f- 


























5 famous products made by 
LEVER BRO. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 











AS is the fuel that 

makes “Smokeless 
cities” and insures a 
clean product. 


Its use for Industrial 
purposes is increasing 
every day in all kinds 
of manufacturing lines. 


All modern buildings 
should be piped for gas 
to take care of tenants 
on every floor. 


GastheMasterFuel 




















